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PREFACE 


Tus little volume of poems by the Michigan poet is 
intended to satisfy two needs: first, that of the Carleton 
lovers, who knew his works years ago; second, the need 
of the rising generation to know this genuine American 
poet and his work. 

Will Carleton has sometimes been called a Fenantc 
tic poet. This is an inadequate title, although he did 
write an uncounted amount of verse and published 
numerous volumes. He frequently used a style of 
rhymed story-telling which could interest a reader only 
for the moment, like the morning paper. For this rea- 
son, his literary reputation today rests chiefly on a very 
small portion of his work. Many young people know 
him only as the author of “Over the Hill to the Poor- 
House.” They have never heard of the many other, 
varied and beautiful poems by this versatile man. 

For the younger generation, therefore, we hope this 
collection will bring a new and broader appreciation 
of a truly great writer. 

There are, scattered all over the world, a number of 
older readers who are enthusiastic Carleton admirers. 
They know and treasure hig heart-interest poems of 
real people.) They enjoy the humor and the pathos, 
which are about equally characteristic of this writer. 
Carleton readers experience rapid changes of emotions. 
The tears are nearly always followed by a hearty laugh 
and the heart and soul are always touched and uplifted. 

For these Carleton lovers, especially, we have pre- 
pared this book. We have selected out of ten different 
volumes those poems which, from our observation, 
seemed to be the most popular. 
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Will Carleton’s own ideas of his work are of con- 
siderable interest. We cannot do better than to quote 
his words in the preface to one of his books: 


“T believe first that the most important consideration | 
of a book or a poem, so far as it is within the author’s 
control, is the motive, which should be connected with - 
either the substantial improvement or the rational en- 
tertainment of the human race. ‘The author who has 
the attention of any great number of people, and does 
not use it to make them better and truer, is to be pitied ; 
and so are his readers. 

“Second, I believe the next most important thing in 
a book or a poem is its spirit and feeling—the servant 
of the motive. This should be hearty, deep, and sin- 
cere. Whatever the feeling which the author strives to 
express, he must first experience himself, in order to 
communicate it to his readers. No writer can touch 
the hearts of his audience, unless his own heart has 
first been touched.) The only sure way to the brain is 
through the heart.| Millions of volumes are today 
finger-deep in the dust of library-cemeteries because 
their makers did not write them with their hearts— 
did not really mean what they said and the public felt 
the lack, knew them for something it did not wish, and 
neglected them. 

“Third, I believe that the next most important con- 
sideration in a book or a poem is the subject-matter— 
the thought, the material-servant of the motive and 
feeling. This should never be above the comprehension 
of the average mind and thought of the world if the 
author expects to write for the people in general, and 
not for the short-lived praise of a small, transient, arti- 
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ficial, admiration-society. There is no thought so great, 
so complicated, so ineffably sublime, that it cannot be 
resolved into elements easily understood by the average 
human intellect. 

“Tt should be the work of the poet not to make 
plain thought or lack of thought complex and difficult 
of being understood, but to simplify and interpret na- 
ture and art to his readers; not to produce a series of 
rhymed riddles and enigmas, but epics, dramas, or 
lyrics such as the human race can understand, enjoy, 
and use for their entertainment and instruction. 

“Fourth, the language of a book or poem—servant 
of the motive, thought and feeling—should not be 
stilted or strained. An author ought not to consider 
that the moment he drops into rhyme, he must imme- 
diately rise again in a balloon of polysyllabic words 
and incomprehensible phrases. ‘ The clearer the window 
pane, the brighter may be seen the flowers of the 
garden and the tints of the sky as observed through 
it J and the simpler and more lucid the author’s lan- 
guage, the more easily are found and felt whatever of 
beauty and power the thought may possess. 

“Tt is often allowable to introduce, to a certain ex- 
tent, the dialect speech of some of the characters rep- 
resented on account of directness, simplicity, and 
quaintness of language thus called into use. Still, 
dialect should not be employed unsparingly, or with 
the evident design of concealing the poverty of ma- 
terial by the queerness of the language, or with more 
lapses from the established rules than uneducated peo- 
ple naturally make (which are much less in number 
than one would suppose before careful notice). The 
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great mistake of many writers is that they out-dialect 
dialect. 

“Fifth come the various arts which are used in 
making a book or a poem attractive or efficient; and 
all are commendable if used not to the injury, but to — 
the aid of the foregoing qualities. There are the fig- 
ures, which should be fresh, natural, and, as fully as . 
possible, evolved from the author’s own thought and 
observation; not mere reproductions from previous 
writers. 

“So far as an author uses another’s thoughts, figures, 
and expressions, either consciously or unconsciously, 
he is a compiler, and not an author. Figures should 
also be striking and apparent, and not so ineffably 
delicate as to require a literary microscope to detect 
them. 

“These details of the poetical creed which the author 
has striven to follow during the preparations of these 
volumes, and from which he has so often fallen short, 
are given in hope that some younger writers may recog- 
nize in them their own natural beliefs; that they may 
find in them a certain amount of help and guidance in 
their work. 

“In regard to himself, he would say that, although 
he has not been able to adhere to them as closely as 
he could wish, yet one of the chief pleasures which his 
millions of readers afford him is that they induce him 
to believe that he has, to some extent at least, suc- 
ceeded in carrying out his own theories.” 


A word regarding a few of the numbers as to their 
setting. The first number, “Rifts in the Cloud,” was 
read at the graduation exercises at Hillsdale College 
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by Mr. Carleton, he being the “class poet” of that year, 
1869. 

The dark and somber character of the poem leads us 
to believe that the author himself was under a cloud at 
the time, and although no one whom we can find seems 
able to throw any light upon the subject, we cannot 
help but wonder if “A wind blew out of a cloud by night” 
and if Mr. Carleton did not have an “Annabel Lee.” 
This poem, although one of his first, was not published 
until it appeared in Farm Legends in 1875. 

Probably the first of Mr. Carleton’s poems to gain 
a world-wide place in the hearts of the people was 
the Decoration Day poem, “Cover Them Over,” which 
we believe has never been surpassed, if even equaled, 
as a Decoration Day poem. The fifth stanza of this 
number— 


Cover the thousands who lie far away, 

Lie where their friends cannot find them to-day, 
Those who on mountain and hillside and dell 
Rest where they wearied and lie where they fell— 


has reference to his brother, who, on being discharged 
from a rebel prison, died on the way home and was 
taken off the train and buried somewhere, but his friends 
could never find where. 

So we speed this little volume on its way, and if there 
be even a few who find as much pleasure in its pos- 
session and perusal as we have found in its preparation 
we shall be amply repaid. 

Evcene F. Gray. 
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OVER THE HILL 
TO THE POOR-HOUSE 
And Other Poems 


CHRISTMAS 


SONG—THE CHRISTMAS-TREE 


Tue Spring around us shining, 
Has treasures fair to see; 
No trouble ’tis, divining 
Why birds discourse in glee. 
Delights awake unnumbered, 
That many moons have slumbered; 
And, all the world perfuming, 
The zephyrs wander free; 
A-many boughs are blooming— 
But not the Christmas-Tree! 


The Summer morn around us 
Is softly bright to see; 

But when the moon has found us, 
To shadows cold we flee. 

We gain the forest cover, 

And leaves about us hover, 

The sun’s domain disputing ; 
In treasure-land are we— 

For many blooms are fruiting ; 
But not the Christmas-Tree! 


The Autumn woods a-glowing, 
Are proudly fair to see, 
Though homesick winds be blowing, 
In Sorrow’s saddest key. 
The color-waves have risen, 
Like ghosts of fire in prison; 
Their hues, both strong and tender, 
With Beauty’s voice agree; 
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But ne’er, in all their splendor, 
Can match the Christmas-Tree! 


When Winter clouds are pouring 
With snow-drifts chill to see, 
And lusty fires are roaring 
In festive jubilee, 
And youngsters’ voices calling, 
Upon the ear are falling, 
With balmy touch caressing 
The hearts of you and me; 
Then, on a night of blessing, 
Appears the Christmas-Tree! 


THE VOICE OF A STAR 


OR, THE FIRST CHRISTMAS EVE 


Darx Night once more her tent unfurled 
On Power’s first-century home— 

Upon the marble heart of the world— 
The great, grand city of Rome; 

And hushed at last were the chariot-tires, 
And still the sandalled feet, 

And dimmed the palace-window-fires 
On many a noble street; 

And to a roof a maiden came, 
With eyes as angels’ love, 

And looked up at the spheres of flame 
That softly gleamed above. 


She gazed at them with a misty eye 

And spoke, in accents sad: 
“O tell me, gold-birds of the sky 

(If ever a voice you had), 

Is justice dull from a palsy stroke, 
And deaf, as well as blind? 

Else why must e’er the heaviest yoke 
Be placed on womankind? 

Why should the solace of man’s heart 
Be oft his meanest slave? 

Why is her life e’er torn apart 
By those she has toiled to save? 


“Why should the mould of the human race 

Be crushed and thrown away, 

Whenever it lacks the outward grace 
That woos the stronger clay? 

Why must the mothers of men be bought 
And sold, like beasts that die? 

Why are they scourged, for little or nought, 
And barred of all reply? 

Why are we women of Rome e’er told 
That we should happy be, 

Because not kept like flocks in fold, 
Like those across the sea? 


“Have we no heart? Have we no mind? 
Must not our conscience speak? 
Say! must our souls be dumb or blind 
Because our hands are weak? 
Must we be ever the laughing-stock 
Of man’s fond, fickle heart? 
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Were we but born for Fate to mock— 
To play a menial part? 

Must all our triumphs be a lie— 
Our joys in fetters clad? 

Oh, tell me, gold-birds of the sky 
(If ever a voice you had) !” 


Then from the east a new, bright star 
Flashed to her flashing eye, 

And seemed to speak to her from afar, 
With courteous, kind reply: 

“Why weep, fair maid, upon the eve 

Of Victory’s coming morn? 

It is o’er-strange for one to grieve 
Whose champion’s to be born! 

To-morrow a new, old king appears, 
With dimpled, mighty hand; 

And He shall reign a million years, 
O’er many a princely land. 


‘His mother a queen the world shall see, 

Whose reign doth e’er endure; 

All women shall His sisters be 
Whose ways are just and pure; 

A woman’s fault shall not be her death, 
By men or angels seen; 

Repentance, and His God-strewn breath, 
May always step between. 

A woman’s fame, by merit won, 
Shall add to her queenly grace; 

And higher, as the years march on, 
Shall be her destined place. 
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“And four great words the world ‘shall see 

Enwoven with man’s life: 

Mother and sister two shall be, 
And two be daughter and wife. 

It shall be felt that she whose care 
The lamp of thrift makes burn, 

Can take with him an equal share 
Of all their lives may earn; 

That she whose soft and healing hand 
Can soothe, with blessing bright, 

Is no less great and true and grand 


Than he who leads the fight.” 


Like one who through a wood may grope 
Till light comes to his eyes, 

The maiden thrilled with new-born hope, 
And seized the glad surprise. 

The voice of the star she understood, 
Its glorious meaning knew, 

And all her dreams of woman’s good 
Seemed likely to come true. 

And when oace more the twilight gray 
Was brightened by the morn, 

Within a manger far away 
The infant Christ was born. 


THE FESTIVAL OF GOOD CHEER 


OR, CHRISTMAS MONOLOGUES 
[ FARMER | 


Birow—blow—bushels 0’ snow— 
As if you had lost your senses! 

Rake with your might long winrows white, 
Along o’? my walls an’ fences! 

Hover and crowd, ye black-faced cloud! 
Your look’s with comfort mingled; 

The more o’ ye falls on these strong walls, 
The better my house is shingled. 

Swarm, swarm, pale bees o’ the storm! 
You bid the world look whiter; 

Your very ire but stirs my fire, 
And makes the blaze burn brighter! 


I ha’ worked away more’n one hot day, 
With the harvest-forge a-glowing, 

To kindle the cheer of Summer here, 
When sharp winds should be blowing. 

I ha’ braced my form ’gainst many a storm, 
When the gale blew helter-skelter— 

O’er side-hills steep, through snow-drifts deep, 
I ha’ climbed, to make this shelter. 

My debts are raised, The Lord be praised! 
They left my old heart lighter; 

That mortgage I fed to the fire-mouths red— 
And it made the flame burn brighter! 


There’s a smile that speaks, in the plump red cheeks 
Of the apples in these dishes; 

They go down square, with a business air 
Of consultin’ my stomach’s wishes. 

I am feelin’ the charms of comfort’s arms, 
Which never opened wider, 

With the sober frown of my doughnuts brown, 
And the laugh of my sweet-kept cider. 

(Of course I know that this all must go, 
In a whirl of death or sorrow; 

But there’s nothing lost in the work it cost, 
If I knew I should die to-morrow!) 


My mind will play, this Christmas Day, 
Round the sad-faced little stranger 

That smiled on them at Bethlehem; 
And I wish it had been my manger! 

I'd ha’ told ’em square to get out o’ there, 
For I hadn’t o’er-much o’ shed-room, 

And move that lad and what else they had, 
Straight into my parlor bedroom. 

*Twas a story too true, and stranger, too, 
Than fairy tale or fable; 

An awkward thing for that preacher-king 
To be tossed about in a stable! 


*Twould ha’ been a joy to ha’ given that boy 
A quiet heart ovation, 
Before He was known as heir to a throne, 
Or had struck His reputation. 
But I think I’ve read some words He said, 
In one of His printed sermons, 
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“Of the least of these,” in which one sees 
The poor, the weak, the infirm ’uns; 

So I b’lieve I know ten turkeys or so— 
Each one a fat old sinner— 

Who’ll wend their way to the poor-house t’day, 
And probably stay to dinner. 


Growl—growl—ye storm-dogs, howl 
As if ye was tryin’ to tree me! 

For all o’? your tricks my grown-up chicks 
Are comin’ to-day to see me! 

My best I’ve done for every one— 
My heart gets their caressing ; 

It seems to me like a Christmas-tree, 
Hung round with every blessing. 

(Of course I know that this all must go— 
But grief wasn’t made to borrow; 

And I’d get my pay for the fact to-day, 
If I knew I should die to-morrow!) 


[ FARMER’S WIFE | 


Let’s see—there’ll be ten—eleven—twelve—on this side, 
The old table’s growing too small; 

Our larder, as well as our hearts, must provide, 
And our hearts will make room for them all. 


There’ll be Jim with his jokes (and I hope they'll be 
new, 
Not those he has told twice before) ; 
There’ll be Sam with his stories, more startling than 
true, 
Which always remind him of more; 
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There'll be Kate, with her fat little pig of a lad, 
Whose stomach unceasingly begs; 

And her other one, who, though not cut out for bad, 
Is a hurricane mounted on legs; 


There’ll be John, with his tiny brown tribe of bru- 
nettes, 
And Lue, with her one little blonde; 
And Tom, with two armfuls of wife and their pets, 
A trifle too startlingly fond! 


For ’tis dangerous business—this loving too well— 
It somehow brings Heaven over-near; 

When our hearts their sweet stories too noisily tell, 
The angels are certain to hear; 


The angels are certain to hear what we say, 
In their search for the brightest and best; 

And they’re likely to carry our prizes away, 
To make Heaven more happy and blest. 


Though our table be short, yet our hearts extend 
wide— 
This food’s with no stinginess chilled ; 
Let’s see: there’ll be ten—eleven—twelve—on this 
side— 
And—the chair that will never be filled. 


Oh my poor darling boy, lying silent to-day, 
With the storm spading snow on your breast! 
The angels, they found you, and made you their prey, 
In their search for the brightest and best! 
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My boy-love! I did not believe you would go! 
How I begged and implored you to wake, 
As you lay here so white, on that dark day of woe, 
That they brought you home, drowned, from the 
lake! 


And whoever may come, and whatever betide, 
You still have your room and your chair; 

Is it true that I feel you sometimes at my side, 
And your lips on my forehead and hair? 


The house will be running clear over with glee, 
We all shall be merry to-day; 

But Christmas is never quite Christmas to me, 
With one of my loved ones away. 


THE CHRISTMAS BABY 


““Tha’rt welcome, little bonny brid, 
But shouldn’t ha’ come just when tha’ did: 
Teimes are bad.” 
—English Ballad. 


Hoor! ye little rascal! ye come it on me this way, 

Coaxin’ yerself among us this blusterin’ winter’s day 

Knowin’ that we already have three of ye, an’ seven, 

An’ tryin’ to make yerself out a Christmas present 0’ 
Heaven? 


Ten of ye have we now, Sir, for this world to abuse; 
An’ Bobbie he has no waistcoat, an’ Nellie she has no 
shoes, 
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An’ Sammie he has no shirt, Sir (I tell it to his shame), 
An’ the one that was just before ye we ain’t had time 
to name! 


An’ all o’ the banks are smashin’, an’ on us poor folk 
fall; 

An’ Boss he whittles the wages when work’s to be 
had at all; 

An’ Tom he has cut his foot bad, an’ lies in a woful 
plight, 

An’ all of us wonders at mornin’ as what we shall eat 
at night; 


An’ but for your father an’ Sandy a-findin’ somewhat 
to do, 

An’ but for the preacher’s good-wife, who often helps 
us through, 

An’ but for your poor dear mother a-doin’ twice her 
part, 

Ye’d ’a’ seen us all in heaven afore ye was ready to 
start! 


An’ now ye have come, ye rascal! so healthy an’ fat 


an’ sound, ~ 
A-weighin’, I’ll wager a dollar, the full of a dozen 
pound! 
With your mother’s eyes a-flashin’, yer father’s flesh 
an’ build, 


‘An’ a good big mouth an’ stomach all ready for to be 
filled ! 
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No, no! don’t cry, my baby! hush up, my pretty 


one! 

Don’t get my chaff in yer eye, boy—I only was just 
in fun. 

Ye’ll like us when ye know us, although we’re cur’us- 
folks; 

But we don’t get much victual, an’ half our livin’ is. 
jokes! 


Why, boy, did ye take me in earnest? come, sit upon 
my knee; 

I’ll tell ye a secret, youngster, I’ll name ye after me. 

Ye shall have all yer brothers an’ sisters with ye to 
play, 

An’ ye shall have yer carriage, an’ ride out every day! 


Why, boy, do ye think ye’ll suffer? I’m gettin’ a trifle 
old, 

But it’ll be many years yet before I lose my hold; 

An’ if I should fall on the road, boy, still, them’s yer 
brothers, there, 

An’ not a rogue of ’em ever would see ye harmed a 
hair! 


Say! when ye come from heaven, my little namesake 
dear, 

Did ye see, ’mongst the little girls there, a face like 
this one here? 

That was yer little sister—she died a year ago, 

An’ all of us cried like babies when they laid her under 
the snow! 
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Hang it! if all the rich men I ever see or knew 

Came here with all their traps, boy, an’ offered ’em for 
you, 

I’d show ’em to the door, Sir, so quick they’d think 
it odd, 

Before I’d sell to another my Christmas gift from 
God! 


THE CHRISTMAS WRECK 


Tue ship flew out of her great brown nest— 
Flew over the sea away: 

She pushed her sails to the welcoming West, 
Five hundred knots per day. 

Through clouds of vapor and hills of foam, 

_ She carried the star of many a home; 
*Good-luck! good-luck!” her travellers cried: 

“We reach our hearths by the Christmas tide!” 


This ocean-city the bloom had caught, 
From seeds that thrift had sown; 

And every one of himself took thought, 
Or else of his very own. 

The child was peering, with Fancy’s glee, 

At Christmas presents he soon should see; 

The man to his bosom close had pressed 

A gift for the one that loved him best. 


The ship she moaned with a shuddering sound— 
Then held her mighty breath; 
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The startled travellers peered around, 
And some were as white as death. 
O captain, why does our gallant ship 
Pause thus in the midst of a hurried trip? . 
Her heart is broke; she has done her best ; 
She lies as the ocean’s prison-guest. 


The ship, with perils on every side, 
A flag of entreaty waved; 

And some of the travellers moaned and cried, 
And some of them stormed and raved. 

She tossed, ’neath pitiless moon and sun, 

A wreck and a life-boat, all in one; 

Till finally Christmas morning came, 

And lit the sea with a mournful flame. 


O what did you dream the livelong night, 
My lady tall and fair? . 

I stood in the halls of Fashion bright, 
And all of my world was there; 

And elegant robes were on me thrown, 

And new-found jewels about me strown; 

Then suddenly, on the sea afar, 

In rags, I clung to a broken spar. 


O what did you dream the livelong night, 
You man with mirth to spare? .. . 
A Christmas feast came to my sight, 
And glorious cheer was there; 
But soon we crouched in a shadow grim, 
The wavering lights grew small and dim; 
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And all at once we were spectres ten, 
Of wailing women and starving men. 


O what was your dream, pray tell it me, 
Old man with the silk white hair? . . . 

I stood by a blossomed Christmas-tree, 
And all of my kin were there; 

My grandchild came—a girl like this— 

And held me her dainty lips to kiss; 

And then a wave of the bitter sea 

Came thundering down ’twixt her and me. 


O what did you dream, of joy or dread, 
Young man with the manly air? . 
Of her that I this day was to wed— 
The one to me most fair; 
And now is the hour, if miles had grown, 
When she would have been my very own; 
But sad she looks at the stormy sea, 
And weeps for fear it has murdered me. 


O what did you dream, my little maid, 
With eyes so deep and rare? . 

I thought I knelt on the deck and prayed 
For lost ones everywhere ; 

To bless the stricken and change their lot, 

Or whether they were my own, or not; 

Then Christ came walking across the sea, 

The same as He did in Galilee. 


I prayed, O rescue us all from harm, 
With one of your million ships! 
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He took me up, with His great strong arm, 
He kissed my brow and lips; 

He said, I will bless you, little one, 

Before this Christmas day is done. 

And soon I awoke, and turned me o’er, 

And slept in comfort, and dreamed no more. 


And now the travellers wept and smiled, 
But all took hope and cheer; 

The selfless dream of a trusting child 
Had drawn their Christ more near. 
And all of the day their Christmas deeds 
Were full of a thought for others’ needs ; 
And just as the sunset trimmed its light, 

A rescuing steamer hove in sight. 


FARMER STEBBINS AS SANTA CLAUS 


We went to Northtown visiting, my good old wife 
an’ me, 

An’ thought that we would bathe ourselves in Chris’- 
mas joy an’ glee; 

For Sarah Ann, a buxom dame, an’ daughter, too, of 
mine, 

Resides there with her older-half an’ children eight 
or nine, 

An’ so we gathered gifts enough to make ’em all 
content, 

An’ took the train an’ landed there the very day we 
went. 
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The children warmly greeted us an’ crowded round my 
chair, 

With four a-perchin’ on my knees, an’ young ’uns still 
to spare; 

An’ asked about my spectacles, an’ how I growed my 
wig, 

An’ if my papa bought my teeth before I got so big; 

An’ how my whiskers come to bleach; an’ other ques- 
tions prone 

To make a mortal realize that younger days have 
flown; 


An’ if I ever looked it up how far I was around, 

An’ when I run if it would shake the whole adjacent 
ground ; 

An’ if the your-correct-weight box didn’t think I was 
a lot, 

An’ if I wouldn’t have to put two pennies in the slot; 

With other questions well designed to give a hint 
to me 

That I was not a first-class sylph, so far as they 
could see. 


An’ when I told ’em fairy-tales, they wouldn’t believe 


a word, 

An’ said the Sin’bad sailor things could never have 
occurred ; 

An’ all the pleasant little lies that used to cheer my 
youth 


They set upon without delay as destitute of truth. 
An’ when of Christmas mysteries in solemn tones I 
spake, 
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They laughed an’ said that Santa Claus was all “a 
bloomin’ fake.” 


So Christmas eve I slyly told my daughter Sarah 
Ann: : 

“J’l] show the tots a little sight to laugh at if they 
can. 

You rake the fireplace clear o’ fire, not tellin’? them 
the cause, 

An’ I’ll come down the chimney-way dressed-up as 
Santa Claus. 

It isn’t very fur to climb—the weather’s pretty mild, 

An’ I would do three times as much to interest a 


child.” 


I went an’ clad in hairy garb, with whiskers long an’ 
white, 

An’ other things to paralyze the inexperienced sight, 

An’ had some sleigh-bells bright an’ new a hangin’ on 
my arms, 

An’ pockets full o’ Christmas things to add unto my 
charms; 

An’ with the strongest ladder-rope that I could find 
in town, 

I entered in the chimney-top an’ clambered slowly 
down. 


My goodness sakes! Whoever heard of such untimely 
luck? 


The chimney narrowed all at once, an’ suddenly I 
stuck! 
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An’ hung there like a roastin’ hen a-waitin’ to be 
brown, 

For spite of all my effortin’ I couldn’t get up or 
down. 

An’ then the chil’ren heard the noise and run dis- 
tressin’ fleet, 

An’ looked and yelled: “It’s Gran’pa Steb: we know 
him by his feet!” 


_ An’ then their mother had to tell what I had tried 
to do, 

Whereat their little fancies sprung the subject to 
pursue: 

They asked me if I’d traveled far, if chimneys in- 
jured coats, 

An’ where my span of reindeers was, an’ if they’d like 
some oats; 

An’ told me, with a childish greed for Christmas- 
gathered pelf, 

If I would throw the presents down, I needn’t come 
myself ; 


An’ there I hung for quite a while, with fury in my 
heart, 

Until they brought a mason in, who took the bricks 
apart; 

An’ though they made the children stop an’ sent ’em 
off to bed, 

I knowed what they was thinkin’ of, an’ what they 
prob’ly said. 

An’ when the mornin’ light appeared, an’ breakfast- 
time occurred, 
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They sat around the table there forbid to say a word ; 


A-sufferin’ so to laugh at me, afraid that I’d be gruff, 


An’ 


An’ 


longin’ for their presents, too—I knowed it well 
enough. 

then a tear come in my eye, an’ like a fond old 
dunce 


I went an’ dug the presents out an’ give ’em all to_ 
once. 
An’ then I says, “If Santa Claus is what you call ‘a 


fake’, 


These pretty things he brought fur you is real an’ 


no mistake.” 


then they up an’ danced around an’ kissed me, 
one by one, 

hugged me harder than the blamed old chimney 
just had done, 

with a thousand looks of love incumbered me 
with thanks, 

made me like em more an’ more in spite of all 
their pranks; 

one, the prettiest of the whole, who always took 
my part, 

smiles an’ says: “It’s Gran’ Be Steb: we know 
him by his heart!” 


THE CONVICT’S CHRISTMAS EVE 


Tuer term was done; my penalty was past; 
I saw the outside of the walls at last. 
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When I left that stone punishment of sin, 

"Twas ’most as hard as when I first went in. 

It seemed at once as though the sweet-voiced air 
Told slanderous tales about me everywhere ; 

As if the ground itself was shrinking back 

For fear ’twould get the Cain’s mark of my track. 
Women would edge away, with shrewd she-guesses, 
As if my very glance would spoil their dresses; 
Men looked me over with close, careless gaze, 

And understood my downcast, jail-bird ways; 

My hands were so grime-hardened and defiled, 

I wouldn’t have had the cheek to pet a child; 

If I had spoken to a dog that day, 

He would have tipped his nose and walked away. 
And so I wandered in a jail of doubt, 

Whence neither heaven nor earth would let me out: 
The world itself seemed to me every bit 

As hard a prison as the one I'd quit. 


If you are made of anything but dirt, 

If you’ve a soul that other souls can hurt, 

Turn to the right henceforth, whoever passes: 
It’s death to drop among the lawless classes! 
Men lose who lose the friendship of the law, 

A blessing from each breath of air they draw; 
They know th’ advantage of a good clean face, 
When theirs has been disfigured by disgrace! 


So I trudged round, appropriately slow 
For one with no particular place to go; 
The houses scowled and stared as if to say, 
“You jail-bird, we are honest; walk away!” 
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The factories seemed to scream, when I came near, 
“Stand back! unsentenced men are working here!” 
And virtue had th’ appearance, all the time, 

Of trying hard to push me back to crime. 


It struck me strange, that stormy, snow-bleached day, 
To watch the different people on the way, : 
All carrying parcels, of all sorts of sizes, 

As carefully as gold and silver prizes. 
Well-dressed or poor—I could not understand 
Why each one hugged a bundle in his hand. 

I asked an old policeman what it meant: 

He looked me over, with eyes shrewdly bent, 
While muttering, in a voice that fairly froze, 
“It’s ’cause to-morrow’s Christmas, I suppose.” 
And then the fact came crashing over me, 

How horribly alone a man can be! 


I don’t pretend what tortures yet may wait 

For souls that have not run their reckonings straight; 
It isn’t for mortal ignorance to say 

What kind of night may follow any day; 

There may be pain for sin some time found out, 

That sin on earth knows nothing yet about; 

But I don’t think there’s any harbor known 

Worse for a wrecked soul than to be alone. 

Alone !—there, maybe, never has occurred 

A word whose gloom is gloomier than that word! 


You who can brighten up your Christmas joys 
With all affection’s small but mighty toys, 
Who fancy that your gifts of love be rash, 
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And presents are not worth their price in cash, 
Thank God, with love and thrift no more at war, 
That you’ve some one to spend your money for! 
A dollar plays a very dingy part 

Till magnetized by some one’s grateful heart. 


So evening saw me straggling up and down 
Within the gayly lighted, desolate town, 
A hungry, sad-heart hermit all the while, 
_ My rough face begging for a friendly smile. 
Folks talked with folks, in new-made warmth and glee, 
But no one had a word or look for me; 
Love flowed like water, but it could not make 
The world forgive me for my one mistake! 


An open church some look of welcome wore; 

I crept in soft, and sat down near the door. 
I'd never seen, ’mongst my unhappy race, 

So many happy children in one place; 

I never knew how much a hymn could bring 
From heaven, until I heard those children sing; 
I never saw such sweet-breathéd gales of glee, 
As swept around that fruitful Christmas tree! 


You who have tripped through childhood’s merry days 
With passionate love protecting all your ways, 
Who did not see a Christmas-time go by 

Without some present for your sparkling eye, 

_ Thank God, whose goodness gave such joy its birth, 
And scattered heaven-seeds in the dust of earth! 

_ In stone-paved ground my thorny field was set: 

_I never had a Christmas present yet. 
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And so I sat and saw them, and confess 
Felt the unhappier for their happiness ; 
And when a man gets into such a state, 
He’s very proud—or very desolate. 


Just then a cry of “Fire!” amongst us came; 

The pretty Christmas tree was all aflame! 

And one sweet child there in our startled gaze 

Was screaming, with her white clothes all ablaze! 


The crowd seemed crazy-like, both old and young, 
And very slow of deed, though swift of tongue. 
But one knew what to do, and not to say, 

And he a convict, just let loose that day. 


I fought like one who deals in deadly strife: 

I wrapped my life around that child’s sweet life; 

I choked the flames that choked her, with rich cloaks 
Stol’n from some good but very frightened folks; 

I gave the dear girl to her parents’ sight, 

Unharmed by anything excepting fright; 

I tore the blazing branches from the tree, 

Tull all was safe, and no one hurt but me. 


That night, of which I asked for sleep in vain— 
That night, that tossed me round on prongs of pain, 
That stabbed me with fierce tortures through and 

through— 
Was still the happiest that I ever knew. 
I felt that I at last had earned a place 
Among my race, by suffering for my race; 
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I felt the glorious facts wouldn’t let me miss 

A mother’s thanks—perhaps a child’s sweet kiss; 
That man’s warm gratitude would find a plan 
To lift me up and help me be a man. 


Next day they brought a letter to my bed; 

I opened it with tingling nerves, and read: 
“You have upon my kindness certain claims, 
For rescuing my young child from the flames; 
Such deeds deserve a hand unstained by crime; 

I trust you will reform while yet there’s time. 
The blackest sinner may find mercy still. 
(Enclosed please find a thousand-dollar bill.) 
Our paths of course on different roads must lie; 
Don’t follow me for any more. Good-bye.” 


I scorched the dirty rag till it was black, 
Enclosed it in a rag, and sent it back. 


That very night I cracked a tradesman’s door, 
Stole with my blistered hands ten thousand more, 
Which I next day took special pains to send 

To my good, distant, wealthy, high-toned friend ; 
And wrote upon it in a steady hand, 

In words I hoped he wouldn’t misunderstand, 
“Money is cheap, as I have shown you here, 

But gratitude and sympathy are dear. 

These rags are stolen—have been—may often be: 
I trust the one wasn’t that you sent to me. 
Hoping your pride and you are reconciled— 
From the black, sinful rescuer of your child.” 
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I crept to court—a crushed, triumphant worm— - 
Confessed the theft, and took another term. 


My life closed, and began; and I went back 
Among the rogues that walk the broad-gauged tracks : 
I prowl ’mid every sort of sin that’s known; 
I walk rough roads—but do not walk alone. 
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DECORATION DAY 


HEAR THE DRUMS MARCH BY 


Sarau, Sarah, Sarah, hear the drums march by! 
This is our Memorial Day. Hurry, and be spry! 
Wheel me to the window, girl; fling it open high! 
Crippled of the body, now, and blinded of the eye, 
Sarah, let me listen while the drums march by. 


Hear ’em; how they roll! I can feel em in my soul. 
Hear the beat—beat—o’ the boots on the street; 
Hear the sweet fife cut the air like a knife; 

Hear the tones grand of the words of command; 
Hear the walls nigh shout back their reply; 
Sarah, Sarah, Sarah, hear the drums dance by! 


Blind as a bat, I can see ’em for all that; 

- Old Colonel Ray, stately an’ gray, 

Riding, slow and solemn, at head of the column; 
There’s Major Bell, sober now, and well; 

There’s Lengthy Bragg, still a-bearing of the flag; 
There’s old Strong, that I tented with so long; 
There’s the whole crowd, hearty an’ proud! 

Hey, boys, say! can’t you glance up this way? 
Here’s an old comrade, crippled now, and gray! 
This is too much. Girl, throw me my crutch! 

I can see—I can walk—I can march—I could fly! 
No, I won’t sit still an’ let the boys march by! 


Oh! I fall and I flinch; I can’t go an inch! 
No use to flutter; no use to try. 
Where’s my strength? Hunt down at the front; 
There’s where I left it. No need to sigh; 
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All the milk’s spilt; there’s no use to cry, ‘ 
Plague o’ these tears, and the moaning in my ears! 
Part of a war is to suffer and to die; 

Yes, I must sit still, and let the drums march by. 


Part of a war is to suffer and to die— 

Suffer and to die—suffer and to— Why! 

Of all that crowd I just yelled at so loud, 
There’s hardly a one but is killed, dead, and gone! 
All the old regiment, excepting only I, 

Marched out of sight in the country of the night. 
That was a spectre band marched past so grand. 
All the old boys are a-tenting in the sky— 
Sarah, Sarah, Sarah, hear the drums moan by! 


PRIVATE BROWN’S REFLECTIONS 


Tue gathered ranks with muffled drums had grandly 
marched away— 

The hills had caught the sunset gleam of Decoration 
Day ; 

The orator had held the throng on sorrow’s trembling 
verge, 

The choir had sung their saddest strains—the band 
had played a dirge; 

Some graves that had neglected been through many 
lonely hours, 

Had leaped again to transient fame, and blossomed 
forth with flowers ; 

And one old veteran, Private Brown, with gray, un- 
covered head, 
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Still wandered ’mong those small green hills that held 
his comrades dead. 


He bent and stroked the humble mounds, with kind, 
old-fashioned word— 

He called his comrades all by name, as if the sleepers 
heard ; 

He said: “Ah, Private Johnny Smith! you lie so cold 
and still! 

This isn’t much like that summer day you spent at 
Malvern Hill! 

The bellowing of the mighty guns your voice screamed 
loud above; 

You yelled, ‘Come on and see how men fight for the 
land they love! 

You furnished heart for fifty fights; and when the war 

was through, 

You vainly hunted round for work a crippled man 
could do. 

They let you die, with want and debt to be your wind- 
ing sheet; 

But this bouquet of flowers they sent, is very nice and 
sweet. 


“Ah, Jimmy Jones! I recollect the day they brought 

you back: 

They marched your body through the street, “neath 
banners draped in black. 

Your funeral sermon glittered well: it told how brave 
you died; ; 

The tears your poor old mother shed, were partly 
tears of pride. 
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None left to-day to lean upon but country and her 
God, 

She crept from yonder poor-house door to kiss that 

bit of sod. 

It’s hard, my boy, but nations all are likely to forget; — 

And God must take His own good time to make them © 
pay a debt. ‘ 

The sweet forget-me-nots that grow above your faith- 
ful breast, 

Are types of His good memory, boy, and He knows 
what is best. 


“Philander Johnson, from the plains we left you on as 

dead, 

You carried to the prison-pen a keepsake made of 
lead : 

You starved there for your country’s good—at last 
you broke away, 

And got in time to Gettysburg to help them save the 
day. 

You hired a man to ask for you a pension, ’twould 
appear: 

Your papers lost—they put you off from weary year 
to year. 

And when at last you took your less-than-thirty cents 
a day, 

You had to fight to keep the law from taking it away. 

Some school-boy doctor every month must probe your 
aching side, 

And thump you like a tenor drum, to find out if you 
lied. 
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You cost the Nation little, now—old hero of the 
fray— 

It sent some very pretty flowers to strew you with 
to-day. 


“Yes, Lemuel White; this little flag is all that’s left to 
mark 
The place where you retired so young, to chambers 
cold and dark, 
The wooden slab I put up here so men your deeds 
could know, 
Was broken down by sundry beats, not many weeks 


ago. 

But yonder monument upreared upon the village 
green, 

Is partly yours, although your name is nowhere to be 
seen ; 

The country had your body, boy, it gives to God 
your soul; 


It needed not your name except upon the muster roll! 


“Forgive me, boys—forgive me, God! if I bad blood 

display ; 

But flowers seem cheap to men whose hearts are ach- 
ing day by day. 

Forgive me, every woman true, whose tender, thrilling 
hand 

Has lifted up to bless and soothe the saviors of the 
land. 

Forgive me, every manly heart that knows the fearful 
strain 
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Of standing ’twixt America and blood and death and 
pain. 

Forgive me, all who know enough to fight the future 
foe, 

By doing justice to the ones who fought so long ago! 

It is to those who trample us, that I feel called to say, © 

That flowers look cheap to those who starve and suffer — 
day by day!” 


The sun had fallen out of view; the night came march- 
ing down; 

The twinkle of the window-lights came creeping from 
the town. 

The band was playing cheerful airs—glad voices 
decked the scene— 

And dancing were the youths and maids upon the 
village green. 

The gloomy graves were half forgot, and pleasure 
ruled the night ; 

But Gad has ways to teach us yet, that Private Brown 
was right. 


And last of all for them was read, with marital tone 
and mien, 
A tribute to the famous dead, and called, 


OUR GUESTS UNSEEN 


Wuo are the guests in this festal throng? 
Many are here that we love and see: 
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Men who have heard the soprano song 
Of flying bullets that death set free; 
Men who left a part of their days 
Off in the field where the blood-stains are; 
Men who had dropped the sweet home-ways 
Out of their hands, to grasp a star. 
Honor to those who are living yet! 
Time shall their laurels make more green! 
But at this hour we must not forget 
Those we may call our guests unseen. 


One is here whose piercing eyes 
Sharpened young for his country’s sake; 
Craving more than ambition’s prize— 
Great with the plans that brave men make. 
Once he saw the flag of the foe 
Mocking a history-hallowed town: 
He said, “That banner must be brought low— 
I will go myself and haul it down!” 
He climbed the dangerous, giddy stair— 
He braved the ambushes that he passed; 
He did not send, but himself went there, 
And stripped the flag from the rebel mast. 
His dark eyes flashed in the morning dawn, 
But he fell by a foeman’s treacherous crime; 
His heart stopped there, but his soul went on, 
And joined the bravest of every clime. 
His body sank to untimely rest— 
The glory he sought was snatched away; 
But we know that he did his noblest best, 
And gallant Ellsworth is here to-day! 
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Comes another: so bravely rash, 

And rashly brave, yet steady still; 
Turbulent as the thunder’s crash, 

But firm as the rocks of an Eastern hill. 
And through the valleys and o’er the plain, 

The drum of his horsemen’s hoof-beats rolled ; 
Death knew the pull of his bridle rein, 

And victory gleamed from his locks of gold. 
He fought till the Union sky was bright, 

Then flashed his sword in a western sun; 
He fell in civilization’s fight, 

And died ere half of his days were done. 
He camps in the broad blue fields above; 

He needs no laurels upon his brow; 
He comes once more for his comrades’ love, 

And dashing Custer is with us now! 


Another: a silent, mighty soul, 

Who rose from the plane of common things, 
To half of the fighting world’s control, 

And starred in the list of Triumph’s kings. 
When humbly toiling for daily bread, 

When soothed by Luxury’s rich caress, 
When measuring acres of hapless dead, 

Or flushed with the giddy draught, success; 
Striving in blood-red clouds of woe 

To lead the land ’neath victory’s sun, 
Or taking the sword of a fallen foe, 

And writing the great words, “War is done”; 
Or ruling the marble halls of state, 

Thrust far to the statesman’s utmost goal, 
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Or ruined by those he found too late 
Were friends of his purse and not his soul; 
Or toiling on Mount McGregor’s height, 
Longing for days that would let him die, 
Waging meanwhile a sturdy fight 
Whenever the foe Despair came nigh; 
From earliest life to latest breath, 
Through valleys of woe, or hills of pride, 
Through glories of life and glooms of death, 
His heart and his brain marched side by side. 
The Hudson’s shore has the death-stilled heart; 
The hands in that hermit-tomb may rest; 
But heroes and graves dwell far apart, 
And Grant to-day is our unseen guest! 


Another: a lithe, commanding form, 

Kind features, stern with a soldier-gaze: 
A cliff of rock in a battle storm, 

A garden of smiles in peaceful days. 
He burned belligerent cities low, 

He planted ruin on every side, 
But offered love to a fallen foe, 

And wept when his friend McPherson died. 
He shaped his army into a sword, 

And cut the enemy’s land in twain, 
Yet gave the conquered their kindest word, 

And erred, if ever, to spare them pain. 
The office-heroes who fought for place, 

Strove hard to fetter him with their pelf; 
But he fought for his country and his race, 

And not for jewels to crown himself. 
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In times of peace it was his to be 
The foremost gentleman of the land: 
Death has no power o’er such as he, 
So reach for the brave old Sherman’s hand! 


Another: a sturdy Irish heart, 
That gave to this land its life-long aid; 
The rush of the whirlwind sped his dart, 
The flash of the lightning fired his blade. 
He swore like a trooper, but what he swore 
Was never known to fall or fail; 
His oaths in The Book may be blotted o’er, 
For he sinned that God’s cause might prevail. 
Once freedom’s ranks were melting away ; 
He moulded panics to victory, then, 
Rode down disaster and saved the day ;— 
He was good as a hundred thousand men! 
His iron heart lies *neath sods of green, 
His shoulder-stars have been hung away; 
But he rides on lofty roads unseen, 
And Sheridan’s soul is here to-day! 


Another: a tall and sinewy form, 
A face marked deep with lines of care; 
A will of iron, but a heart as warm 
As fiery breeze of the tropic air. 
He was born a prince, but in hovels cast— 
He made the cabin a palace, then; 
He grew to be more than a king, at last; 
For monarchs, you know, are not always men. 
His fight for the crown was hard and grim, 
But his march to the front was firm and true; 
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He fought for the stars, and the stars for him, 
And God had miracles he must do. 
At last he came to his lofty place, 
But wild rebellion was knocking there; 
Hot anger frowned at his honest face, 
And desolation was in the air. 
He swore that treason should be met 
By every pain that could lay it low, 
He rallied ruin against it; yet 
His heart beat warm for every foe. 
So on he toiled, till lo! in view 
Swept sacred Emancipation’s plan! 
He did the deed he was sent to do; 
For God was there and God knew His man. 
Guilding the nation in rocks and shoals, 
He climbed the eternal mast of fame, 
And, graced with the thanks of all true souls, 
Wrote Liberator before his name. 
His eyes flashed triumph, then swift grew dim— 
A murderer tore that life apart; 
But those he loved are still loving him, 
And Lincoln is here in every heart! 


But why should I call the muster-roll 

Of those who are here in our hearts to-day? 
They need no naming; each true, grand soul 

Has heard your summons and marched this way. 
Why call to Hancock, worthy all praise, 

Superb in stature and mental might, 
Who helped save Gettysburg’s ominous days, 

And left brave blood at that glorious fight? 
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Why call to Sedgwick—modest man— 
Who longed but to do his duty well; 
Who died in the battle’s deadly van, 
With no obeisance to shot or shell? 
Why call McClellan, whose last life view 
Traced over these hills its eager track, 
Whose soldiers called him their comrade true, 
And spoke of him ever as “Little Mac”? 
The Kearneys, Wadsworths, Burnsides, Meades, 
Charge to the front of our memory; they 
Endorse their commissions with noble deeds, 
And star in this festal throng to-day. 
A mighty and brilliant band is here, 
That none with the eye of flesh may see; 
They come from their graves both far and near, 
Their bodies prisoned, their souls set free. 
Year after year this unseen throng, 
By death recruited, counts more and more; 
And louder and louder the battle-song 
Of heroes that camp on the unseen shore. 
If they could speak to us all to-day, 
These words with their greetings would be twined: 
“Remember us with what love you may, 
But care for our loved ones left behind. 
You give us monuments grand and high, 
You sing to our bravery o’er and o’er, 
But let us know that we did not die 
That those we cherished might suffer more!’ 


And where are the thousands who bravely waged 
A losing strife? Whose hearts were true, 
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Though false their cause? Whose souls engaged 
Their all in the work they had to do? 

The warrior cruelest in the fight, 
Is tenderest to the fallen foe; 

The hand that stabs with deadliest might, 
Would stanch forever the crimson flow. 

If all of the noblest Southern dead 
Could march together into this place, 

With Lee’s tall form at the column’s head, 
And Stonewall Jackson’s calm, kind face, 

And each should bear the smile of a friend, 
As many of those who live have done, 

No man that is here, but would straight extend 
The hand of friendship to every one, 

The war is over; the strife has fled; 
Love lingers the living ones between; 

Let all of the brave Confederate dead 
Be welcomed here as our guests unseen! 


The smoke of our cannon has sailed away; 
The clouds are gone and the sky is clear. 
Heaven looks from eternal heights to-day, 
And finds that the nation still is here. 
The North and the South, the East and West, 
The dead, the living, all agree 
That this shall be the grandest—best— 
Of all the nations that time can see; 
Shall laugh at centuries as they sweep 
In clouds and sunbeams above its head. 
Shall all of our stars in safety keep, 
Shall hold the hands of our patriot dead. 
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But how? By lying in sloth serene? 

By letting the soldier-spirit cease, 
While foreign king and foreign queen 

Still marshal their troops in time of peace? 
While hosts of the East march to and fro 

With muskets flashing and bugles that ring, 
Ready to grapple with any foe 

With all that discipline’s strength can bring? 
While navies wander from sea to sea, 

Ready to shell the resistless town. 
Able, if conflict with them should be, 

To storm our cities and crush them down? 
Rally, O men of the Western land! 

You hold this country by heaven’s own right! 
Strive hard and remember, hand in hand, 

How best to struggle and how to fight! 
God loves sweet peace; but when the laws 

Of peace are broken by lawless ones, 
I notice He loves to have His cause 

Hedged round with the best of men and guns. 
So let us learn in the time of peace 

The many hardships war may mean, 
And never upon our hearts shall cease 

To glitter the smiles of our guests unseen. 


THE CAPTAIN IS ASLEEP 


Ler the muffled drums mourn 
Heavy and deep, 
And flags with crape be borne: 
The Captain is asleep. 
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On a hushed and solemn bed, 
Alone he lies. 

Tender words of him are said, 

There are waiting for his hands 

Love bouquets from many lands; 
But he will not rise. 


Never in his childhood days 

Such slumber came; 
Nor ere war’s electric blaze 

Streamed o’er his name, 
When, through eyes with watching dim, 
His young mother bent o’er him, 
Wreathing hopes upon his brow, 
Did he sleep so well as now. 


Let the silver horns trail 
Anthems that weep; 
Let them voice the early tale 
Of the Captain asleep; 
Tell the struggles that he knew 
Ere his life-work stood in view, 
And the clouds that vexed his eyes 
Ere his star flashed through the skies. 


Men, you must his mourners be, 
For he was brave; 
Harvester of courage, he 
Knew when to save; 
Cruel as the tiger’s fang 
Until war was done, 
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He would soothe the smallest pang 
When the strife was won. 

Only death could conquer him, 

And his fight with that was grim. 

As in his best days of pride, 

Hero to the last he died. 


Women, holy in his eyes 
Was the pureness that you prize; 
Palaces round him had smiled, 
Kingly shows his days beguiled ; 
But he loved and sought release, 
Turned from lofty spire and dome, 
Came for comfort and for peace 
To the fireside of his home. 


Fame, you have done your best 
For the Warrior of the West, 
Who, with grand, heroic rush, 

Reached your regions at a leap. 
Sound his praise again!—but hush! 

The Captain is asleep. 
Slumbering early; but ’tis best 
That the weary man should rest. 
He has had the care and strife, 
Ten times over, of a life. 


Grief, you came when Rest 
Should have thrown her spell— 
You were of rare barbs possessed— 
Oh, you pierced him well! 
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It is brave to fall and die 

With an arrow in the heart; 
It is noble, great, and high 

To live and bear its smart. 
Sound so grand was never heard 
As is pain without a word. 


Let the drums cease to mourn, 
Let the clouds break, 

Let the badge of grief be torn, 
The Captain is awake! 

Warriors brave in yonder land, 
Who once lingered here, 

Grasp our Chieftain by the hand, 
Give him friendly cheer! 


OUR ARMY OF THE DEAD 


By the edge of the Atlantic, where the waves of Free- 
dom roar, 

And the breezes of the ocean chant a requiem to the 
shore, 

On the Nation’s Eastern hill-tops, where its corner- 
stone is laid, 

On the mountains of New England, where our fathers 
toiled and prayed, 

Mid old Keystone’s rugged riches, which the miner’s 
hand await, 

Mid the never-ceasing commerce of the busy Empire 


State, 
AZ 


With the country’s love and honor on each brave, de- 
voted head, 
Is a band of noble heroes—is our Army of the Dead. 


On the lake-encircled homestead of the thriving Wol- 
verine, 

On the beauteous Western prairies, with their carpet- 
ing of green, 

By the sweeping Mississippi, long our country’s png 
and boast, 

On the rugged Rocky Mountains, and the rich Pacific 
coast, 

In the listless, sunny Southland, with its blossoms and 
its vines, 

On the bracing Northern hill-tops, and amid their mur- 
muring pines, 

Over all our happy country—over all our Nation 
spread, 

Is a band of noble heroes—is our Army of the Dead. 


Not with musket, and with sabre, and with glad heart 
beating fast; 

Not with cannon that had thundered till the bloody 
war was past; 

Not with voices that are shouting with the vim of 
victory’s note; 

Not with armor gayly glistening, and with flags that 
proudly float; 

Not with air of martial vigor, nor with steady, soldier 
tramp, 

Come they grandly marching to us—for the boys are 
all in camp. 
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With forgetfulness upon it—each within his earthy bed, 
Waiting for his marching orders—is our Army of the 
Dead. 


Fast asleep the boys are lying, in their low and narrow 
tents, 

And no battle-cry can wake them, and no orders call 
them hence; 

And the yearnings of the mother, and the anguish of 
the wife, 

Cannot with their magic presence call the soldier back 
to life; 

And the brother’s manly sorrow, and the father’s 
mournful pride, 

Cannot give back to his country him who for his 
country died. 

They who for the trembling Nation in its hour of trial 
bled, 

Lie, in these its years of triumph, with our Army of 
the Dead. 


When the years of Earth are over, and the cares of 
Earth are done, 

When the reign of Time is ended, and Eternity begun, 

When the thunders of Omniscience on our wakened 
senses roll, 

And the sky above shall wither, and be gathered like 
a scroll; 

When, among the lofty mountains, and across the 
mighty sea, 

The sublime celestial bugler shall ring out the reveille, 
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Then shall march with brightest laurels, and with 
proud, victorious tread, 

To their station up in heaven, our Grand Army of © 
the Dead. 


COVER THEM OVER 


Cover them over with beautiful flowers ; 
Deck them with garlands, those brothers of ours; 
Lying so silent, by night and by day, 
Sleeping the years of their manhood away: 
Years they had marked for the joys of the brave; 
Years they must waste in the sloth of the grave. 
All the bright laurels that promised to bloom 
Fell to the earth when they went to the tomb. 
Give them the meed they have won in the past; 
Give them the honors, their merits forecast; 
Give them the Baus ARN won in the strife; 
Give them the laurels they lost with their life. 
Cover them over—yes, cover them over— 
Parent, and husband, and brother, and lover: 
Crown in your heart these dead heroes of ours, 
And cover them over with beautiful flowers! 
Cover the faces that motionless lie, 
Shut from the blue of the glorious sky: 
Faces once lighted with smiles of the gay— 
Faces now marred by the frown of decay. 
Eyes that beamed friendship and love to your own; 
Lips that sweet thoughts of affection made known; 
Brows you have soothed in the day of distress; 
Cheeks you have flushed by the tender caress. 
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Faces that brightened at War’s stirring cry; 
Faces that streamed when they bade you good-bye; 
Faces that glowed in the battle’s red flame, 

Paling for naught, till the Death Angel came. 
Cover them over—yes, cover them over— 

Parent, and husband, and brother, and lover: 

Kiss in your hearts these dead heroes of ours, 
And cover them over with beautiful flowers! 


Cover the hands that are resting, half-tried, 
Crossed on the bosom, or low by the side: 
Hands to you, mother, in infancy thrown; 
Hands that you, father, close hid in your own; 
Hands where you, sister, when tried and dismayed 
Hung for protection and counsel and aid; 
Hands that you, brother, for faithfulness knew; 
Hands that you, wife, wrung in bitter adieu. 
Bravely the cross of their country they bore; 
Words of devotion they wrote with their gore; 
Grandly they grasped for a garland of light, 
Catching the mantle of death-darkened night. 
Cover them over—yes, cover them over— 
Parent, and husband, and brother, and lover: 
Clasp in your hearts these dead heroes of ours, 
And cover them over with beautiful flowers! 


Cover the feet that, all weary and torn, 
Hither by comrades were tenderly borne: 
Feet that have trodden, through love-lighted ways, 
Near to your own, in the old happy days; 
Feet that have pressed, in Life’s opening morn, 
Roses of pleasure, and Death’s poisoned thorn. 
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Swiftly they rushed to the help of the right, 

Firmly they stood in the shock of the fight. 

Ne’er shall the enemy’s hurrying tramp 

Summon them forth from their death-guarded camp ; 
Ne’er, till Eternity’s bugle shall sound, 

Will they come out from their couch in the ground. 
Cover them over—yes, cover them over— 

Parent, and husband, and brother, and lover: 
Rough were the paths of those heroes of ours— 
Now cover them over with beautiful flowers! 


Cover the hearts that have beaten so high, 
Beaten with hopes that were born but to die; 
Hearts that have burned in the heat of the fray, 
Hearts that have yearned for the homes far away; 
Hearts that rose high in the charge’s loud tramp, 
Hearts that low fell in the prison’s foul damp. 
Once they were beating with courage and will, 
Now they are lying all pulseless and still; 

Once they were glowing with friendship and love, 
Now the great souls have gone soaring above. 
Bravely their blood to the nation they gave, 
Then in her bosom they found them a grave. 
Cover them over—yes, cover them over— 
Parent, and husband, and brother, and lover: 
Press to your hearts these dead heroes of ours, 
And cover them over with beautiful flowers! 


One there is, sleeping in yonder low tomb, 
Worthy the brightest of flow’rets that bloom. 
Weakness of womanhood’s life was her part; 
Tenderly strong was her generous heart. 
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Bravely she stood by the sufferer’s side, 
Checking the pain and the life-robbing tide; 
Fighting the swift-sweeping phantom of Death, 
Easing the dying man’s fluttering breath. 
Then, when the strife that had nerved her was o’er, 
Calmly she went to where wars are no more. 
Voices have blessed her now silent and dumb; 
Voices will bless her in long years to come. 
Cover her over—yes, cover her over— 
Blessings, like angels, around her shall hover; 
Cherish the name of that sister of ours, 

And cover her over with beautiful flowers! 


Cover the thousands who sleep far away— 

Sleep where their friends cannot find them to-day; 
They who in mountain and hill-side and dell 

Rest where they wearied, and lie where they fell. 
Softly the grass-glade creeps round their repose; 
Sweetly above them the wild flow’ret blows; 
Zephyrs of freedom fly gently o’erhead, 
Whispering names for the patriot dead. 

So in our minds we will name them once more, 
So in our hearts we will cover them o’er; 

Roses and lilies and violets blue 

Bloom in our souls for the brave and the true. 
Cover them over—yes, cover them over— 
Parent, and husband, and brother, and lover: 
Think of those far-away heroes of ours, 

And cover them over with beautiful flowers ! 


When the long years have crept slowly away, 
E’en to the dawn of Earth’s funeral day; 
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When, at the Archangel’s trumpet and tread, 
Rise up the faces and forms of the dead; 

When the dead world its last judgment awaits; 
When the blue sky shall swing open its gates, 
And our long columns march silently through, 
Past the Great Captain, for final review ; 

Then for the blood that has flown for the right, 
Crowns shall be given, untarnished and bright; 
Then the glad ear of each war-martyred son 
Proudly shall hear the good judgment, “Well done.” 
Blessings for garlands shall cover them over— 
Parent, and husband, and brother, and lover: 
God will reward those dead heroes of ours, 
And cover them over with beautiful flowers! 


SLEEP, OLD PIONEER! 


WueEn the Spring-time touch is lightest, 
When the Summer-eyes are brightest, 
Or the Autumn sings most drear; 
When the Winter’s hair is whitest, 

Sleep, old pioneer! 
Safe beneath the sheltering soil, 
Late enough you crept; 
You were weary of the toil 
Long before you slept. 
Well you paid for every blessing, 
Bought with grief each day of cheer: 
Nature’s arms around you pressing, 
Nature’s lips your brow caressing, 
Sleep, old pioneer! 
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When the hill of toil was steepest, 
When the forest-frown was deepest, 
Poor, but young, you hastened here; 

Came where solid hope was cheapest— 
Came—a pioneer. 

Made the Western jungles view 
Civilization’s charms; 

Snatched a home for yours and you, 
From the lean tree-arms. 

Toil had never cause to doubt you— 
Progress’ path you helped to clear; 

But To-day forgets about you, 

And the world rides on without you— 
Sleep, old pioneer! 


Careless crowds go daily past you, 

Where their future fate has cast you, 
Leaving not a sigh or tear; 

And your wonder-works outlast you— 
Brave old pioneer! 

Little care the selfish throng 
Where your heart is hid, 

Though they thrive upon the strong 
Resolute work it did. 

But owr memory-eyes have found you, 
And we hold you grandly dear: 

With no work-day woes to wound you— 

With the peace of God around you— 
Sleep, old pioneer! 
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THE FESTIVAL OF MEMORY 


OR, CONVERSE WITH THE SLAIN 


[Read at the National Cemetery on the Custis Farm, Arlington Heights, — 
Virginia, Decoration Day, 1877] 


Here, where the Nation’s domes salute our eye, 

And lift their fingers up to Freedom’s sky, 

Here, where, by green-flagged hill and flowery glade, 
Camps evermore the Nation’s dead brigade, 

And, while our stars upon the day are tossed, 

The gleaming head-stones tell of what they cost, 

And triumph’s guns are decked with Sorrow’s strain, 
Let us hold converse with the Nation’s slain. 


I 


Strong men fast asleep, 

With coverlets wrought of clay, 
Do soft dreams o’er you creep, 

Of friends who are here to-day? 
Do you know, O men low lying 

In the hard and chilly bed, 
That we, the slowly dying, 

Are giving a day to the dead? 
Do you know that sighs for your deaths 

Across our heart-strings play, 
E’en from the last faint breaths 

Of the sweet-lipped mouth of May? 
When you fell, at Duty’s call, 

Your fame it glittered high, 
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As leaves of the sombre Fall 
Grow brighter though they die. 
Men of the silent bands, 
Men of the half-told days, 
Lift up your spectre hands, 
And take our heart-bouquets. 


[RESPONSE | 


Our heads droop on the world’s broad breast; 

Our work is done, and we have gone to rest. 
These footsteps, lingering round our bed, 

The sun that shines, the storm that sweeps o’erhead 
The summer hour, when naught sounds nigh 

Save the low, drowsy humming of the fly, 

Or the wind’s moan when day is done, 

All feed our sleep, and all to us are one. 


When morning sows the sky with gold, 

To blossom forth at noon a millionfold, 

When, shaded from the setting sun, 

The weary father clasps his little one, 

While she whose chastened love ne’er dies 

Leans on them with her patient mother-eyes, 
When the brown frame of even-time 

Is pictured deep with song and laughter’s chime; 


Of all these sweet and pure and blest, 
Not one avails to call us from our rest. 
Fought we for wealth? We own, to-day, 
Death’s tattered robes, and six good feet of clay. 
For noisy Fame’s bright coronets? 
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The world applauds us, but it soon forgets. 
And yet, on royal robes we fall: 
We fought for Love—and Love is king of all. 


II 


Women, whose rich graves deck 
The work of Strife’s red spade, 
Shining wrecks of the wreck 
This tempest of war has made, 
You whose sweet pure love 
Round every suffering twined, 
Whose hearts like the sky above 
Bent o’er all human kind, 
Who walked through hospital streets, 
*Twixt white abodes of pain, 
Counting the last heart-beats 
Of men who were slowly slain; 
Whose thrilling voices ever 
Such words of comfort bore, 
That many a poor boy never 
Such music heard before; 
Whose deeds were so sweet and gracious, 
Wherever your light feet trod, 
That every step seemed precious, 
As if it were that of God; 
Whose eyes so divinely beamed, 
Whose touch was so tender and true, 
That the dying soldier dreamed 
Of the purest love he knew; 
O martyrs of more than duty! 
Sweet-hearted women-braves ! 
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Did you think, in this day’s sad beauty, 
That we could forget your graves? 
Could you think, of these yearning hours, 
None from your memory grew? 
That we brought a garden of flowers, 
And ne’er a blossom for you? 
Great is the brave commander, 
With foemen round him slain, 
But greater far, and grander, 
Is she who can soothe a pain. 
Not till selfish blindness 
Has clouded every eye, 
Not till mercy and kindness 
Have flown back to the sky, 
Not till a heart that is human 
Within this world beats not, 
Shall the kind deeds of a woman 
Be ever by man forgot. 
Heaven’s best evangels, 
Artists of mercy’s arts, 
Earth-types of the angels, 
Take these flowers from our hearts. 


[RESPONSE | 


Sound and deep our bodies sleep 
*Neath a bright-green covering, 
Slender shades of tender blades 


Over us are hovering. 


Fragrant sheaves of floweret leaves 
Sweetest odors fling to us, 
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Merry birds with music-words 
Perch aloft and sing to us. 


Butterflies, with wings of eyes, 
Flash a kindly cheer to us, 

Stalks of clover, like a lover, 
Bend and whisper near to us. 


And we bless, with thankfulness, 
All the flowers you give to us, 
And we greet, with feelings meet, 
All the hours you live to us; 


But while we, ’neath hill and lea, 
Floral favors owe to you, 

We above, with smiles of love, 
Blooms of blessings throw to you. 


Once we stood, in doubtful mood, 
On a hill-top, listening— 

Gazing where, supremely fair, 
Heaven’s domes were glistening: 


Widowed wives, whose own good lives 
Their great grief had cost to them: 

Mothers who till death were true, 
Maids whose loves were lost to them; 


They who strove, with deeds of love, 
To keep back the dying ones, 
Until they were drawn, one day, 
’Mongst the heavenward flying ones: 
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So we stood, in doubtful mood, 
On a hill-top, listening, 

Gazing where, supremely fair, 
Heaven’s domes were glistening; 


Wondering why there came not nigh 
Some who all had dared for us, 

Sad together wondering whether 
Our sweet dead yet cared for us! 


At a sound we turned around: 
They had stolen near to us, 

They whom we had yearned to see— 
They who were so dear to us; 


So, while you these heroes true 
Praise, and with flowers cover them, 
We above throw looks of love, 
And caresses, over them. 


It 


Men who fell at a loss, 
Who died ’neath failures frown, 
Who carried Strife’s red cross, 
And gained not Victory’s crown, 
Whose wrong fight was so brave 
That it won our sad applause, 
Who sleep in a hero’s grave, 
Though clutched by the corpse of a cause: 
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Sleep sweet ! with no misgiving, 
By bitter memories fed, 
That we, your foes when living, 
Can be your foes when dead! 
Your fault shall not e’en be spoken; 
You paid for it on the pall; 
The shroud is Forgiveness’ token, 
And Death makes saints of all. 
Your land has in its keeping 
Our brothers, doomed to die: 
Their souls went upward, sweeping 
Through storms of a southern sky; 
The dead sons of our mothers 
Reach for your hands of clay; 
So we, with your living brothers, 
Would clasp glad hands to-day ; 
That this young Queen of Nations, 
As famous as the sun, 
That has lived through tribulations 
A hundred years and one, 
Shall wrap the centuries round her 
Again and yet again, 
Till their gleaming braids have wound her 
In a thousand years and ten! 


[RESPONSE | 


From our dead foemen comes no chiding forth; 

We hie at peace; Heaven has no South or North. 

With roots of tree and flower and fern and heather 

God reaches down, and clasps our hands together. 
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IV 


Men of the dark-hued race, 
Whose freedom meant—to die— 
Who he, with pain-wrought face 
Upturned to the peaceful sky, 
Whose day of jubilee, 
So many years o’erdue, 
Came—but only to be 
A day of death to you; 
The flowers of whose love grew bright, 
E’en in Oppression’s track, 
The mills of whose hearts ran right, 
Though under a roof of black; 
Crushed of a martyred race, 
Jet-jewelry of your clan. 
You showed with what good grace 
A man may die for man. 
To cringe and toil and bleed, 
Your sires and you were born; 
You grew in the ground of greed, 
You throve in the frost of scorn! 
But now, as your fireless ashes 
Feed Liberty’s fruitful tree, 
The black race proudly flashes 
The star-words, “We are free!’ 
Men who died in sight 
Of the long-sought promise-land, 
Would that these flowers were bright 
As your deeds are true and grand! 
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[RESPONSE ] 


Oh! we had hearts, as brave and true 

As those that lighter covering knew; 

Love’s flowers bloomed in us, pure and bright, 
As if the vases were of white! 


And we had homes, as sweet and rare 
As if our household gods were fair; 
But Death’s was not the only dart 
That came to force our joys apart! 


And we had souls that saw the sky, 
And heard the angels singing nigh; 
But oft in gloom those souls would set, 
As if God had not found them yet! 


Columbia brought us from afar— 

She chained us to her triumph-car; 

‘She drove us, fettered, through the street, 
She lashed us, toiling at her feet! 


We prayed to her, as prone we lay; 
She turned her scornful face away! 
She glanced at us, when sore afraid; 
We rose and hurried to her aid! 


White faces sank into the grave— 
Black faces, too—and all were brave; 
Their red blood thrilled Columbia’s heart— 
It could not tell the two apart. 
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Vv 


Boys, whose glossy hair 

Grows gray in the age of the grave, 
Who lie so humble there, 

Because you were strong and brave; 
You, whose lives cold set 

Like a Winter sun ill-timed, 
Whose hearts ran down ere yet 

The noon of your lives had climbed ; 
You, who in the sun 

Of girlhood’s smiles were basking, 
Who left fresh hearts all won— 

White hands to be had for asking; 
You, whose bright true faces 

Are dimmed with clouds of dust, 
Who hide in the gloomy places, 

And cringe in the teeth of rust; 
Do you know your fathers are near, 

The wrecks of their pride to meet? 
Do you know your mothers are here, 

To throw their hearts at your feet? 
Do you know the maiden hovers 

O’er you with bended knee, 
Dreaming what royal lovers 

Such lovers as you would be? 
Ruins of youthful graces, 

Strong buds crushed in Spring, 
Lift up your phantom faces, 

And see the flowers we bring. 
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[ RESPONSE ] 


We struck our camp at break of day—we marched 
into the fight ; 

We laid the rose of pleasure down, and grasped the 
thorns of right. ; 


The drum’s roll was joy to us; the fife was sweetly 
shrill; 


The waving of our country’s flag—it made our pulses 
thrill. 


They cheered us as we walked the streets ; they marched 
us to and fro; 

And they who stayed spoke loud to us how brave it 
was to go. 


Our faces set with iron deeds that yet were to be done; 
Our muskets clean and bright and new, and glistening 
in the sun; 


It was so like some tournament—some grander sort 
of play— 

That time we bravely shouldered arms, and marched, 
marched away! 


There came a sudden dash of tears from those who 
said good-bye— 
We set our teeth together tight, and made them no 
reply. 
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There leaped a moisture to our eyes, but Pride was 
there, on guard, 

And would not pass the aching tears that came so 
fierce and hard. 


*Twould never do to droop our heads so early in the 
fray! 

So gallantly we shouldered arms, and marched, marched 
away. 


But when the cold and cruel night about our tents 
did creep, 

And Memory took the midnight watch, and Pride had 
gone to sleep; 


When hard Endurance threw aside the mask that he 
had worn, 
And all we had a day ago seemed ever from us torn; 


And when the boy within us had to perish for the 


man, 
*T was then the holiday was done—’twas then the fight 


began! 


Full many arts of agony can Trouble’s hand employ; 
And none of them but she will use upon a home-sick 


boy! 


The old house came back to us; and every scene was 
there, 
The bright and cheerful morning hour—the singing 
and the prayer ; 
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(Before us, every olden scene in perfect outline lay ; 
There never was a view so clear that seemed so far 
away !) 


The neat and tidy noon-time—the evening banquet 
spread— 

The smiles that flew from face to face—the pleasant 
words we said; 


The evening ramble down the road—’twas then our 
fight began, 

When first the boy within us had to perish for the 
man! 


The morning broke; and ere the dark retreated from 
the sun, 

Came shuddering through the fresh air a heavy signal- 
gun; 


And oh! it was a grand time when, through the bat- 
tle’s cry, 

We went, to show, if needs must be, how bravely boys 
could die! 


It seems so like some brilliant dream—that glory- 
painted day, 

We turned our faces towards the fight, and marched, 
marched away! 


But when, the frantic battle done, we lay amid the slain, 
Our blue coats trimmed with crimson blood—our 
bodies stabbed with pain— 
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When, with no friend to care for us, we stretched us 
out to die, 
Without a shelter to our heads except the distant sky; 


*Twas then the agony of war in all its woe we knew; 
We ordered up our hearts’ reserves, and fought the 
battle through! 


But soon the hand of suffering its heavy weight up- 
bore— 

And sweet Relief came near to us, and opened Heay- 
en’s door; 


The spirit brave from every clime gave welcome to 
their band; 

Old horses smiled into our eyes, and grasped us by 
the hand! 


We were the honored guests of Heaven—the heroes 
of the day; 
With laurel wreaths upon our brows, we marched, 


marched away! 
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Sleep well, O sad-browed city! 
Whatever may betide, 
Not under a nation’s pity, 
But ’mid a nation’s pride, 
The vines that round you clamber, 
Brightest shall be, and best; 
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You sleep in the honor-chamber— 
Each one a royal guest. 
Columbia e’er will know you, 
From out her glittering towers, 
And kisses of love will throw you, 
And send you wreaths of flowers ; 
And e’en in realms of glory 
Shine bright your starry claims; 
Angels have heard your story, 
And God knows all your names. 
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HOW WE KEPT THE DAY 
I 


Tue great procession came up the street, 
With clatter of hoofs and tramp of feet; 
There was General Jones to guide the van, 
And Corporal Jinks, his right-hand man; 
And each was riding on his high horse, 
And each had epaulettes, of course; 
And each had a sash of the bloodiest red, 
And each had a shako on his head; 
And each had a sword by his left side, 
And each had his mustache newly dyed; 
And that was the way 
We kept the day, 
The great, the grand, the glorious day, 
That gave us— 
Hurray! Hurray! Hurray! 
(With a battle or two, the histories say,) 
Our National Independence! 


II 


The great procession came up the street, 
With loud da capo, and brazen repeat ; 
There was Hans, the leader, a Teuton born, 
A sharp who worried the E flat horn; 
And Baritone Jake, and Alto Mike, 
Who never played anything twice alike; 
And Tenor Tom, of conservative mind, 
Who always came out a note behind; 
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And Dick, whose tuba was seldom dumb, 
And Bob, who punished the big bass drum. 
And when they stopped a minute to rest, 
The martial band discoursed its best; 
The ponderous drum and the pointed fife 
Proceeded to roll and shriek for life; 
And Bonaparte Crossed the Rhine, anon, 
And The Girl I Left Behind Me came on; 
And that was the way 
The bands did play 
On the loud, high-toned, harmonious day, 
That gave us— 
Hurray! Hurray! Hurray! 
(With some music of bullets, our sires would say,) 
Our glorious Independence! 


Ii 


The great procession came up the street, 

With a wagon of virgins, sour and sweet; 

Each bearing the bloom of recent date, 

Each misrepresenting a single State. 

There was California, pious and prim, 

And Louisiana, humming a hymn; 

The Texas lass was the smallest one— 

Rhode Island weighed the tenth of a ton; 

The Empire State was pure as a pearl, 

And Massachusetts a modest girl! 

Vermont was red as the blush of a rose— 

And the goddess sported a turn-up nose, 

And looked, free sylph, where she painfully sat, 
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The worlds she wouldn’t give to remain in that. 
And in this way 
The maidens gay 
Flashed up the street on the beautiful day, 
That gave us— 
Hurray! Hurray! Hurray! 
(With some sacrifices, our mothers would say,) 
Our glorious Independence! 


IV 


The great procession came up the strect, 
With firemen uniformed flashily neat ; 
There was Tubbs, the foreman, with a voice like five, 
The happiest, proudest man alive; 
With a trumpet half as long as a gun, 
Which he used for the glory of “Number 1”; 
‘There was Nubbs, who had climbed a ladder high, 
And saved a dog that was left to die; 
There was Cubbs, who had dressed in black and blue 
The eye of the foreman of Number 2. 
And each marched on with steady stride, 
And each had a look of fiery pride; 
And each glanced slyly round, with a whim 
That all of the girls were looking at him; 
And that was the way, 
With grand display, 
They marched through the blaze of the glowing day, 
That gave us— 
Hurray! Hurray! Hurray! 
(With some hot fighting, our fathers would say,) 
Our glorious Independence! 
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Vv 


The eager orator took the stand 

In the cause of our great and happy land; 
He aired his own political views, 

He told us all of the latest news: 

How the Boston folks one night took tea— 
Their grounds for steeping it in the sea; 
What a lot of Britons our fathers did kill, 
On the glorious day of Bunker Hill; 

He put us all in anxious doubt 

As to how that matter was coming out; 
And when at last he had fought us through 
To the bloodless year of ’82, 

*Twas the fervent hope of every one 

That he, as well as the war, was done. 
But he continued to painfully soar 

For something less than a century more; 
Until at last he had fairly begun 

The wars of eighteen-sixty-one ; 

And never rested till neath the tree 

That shadowed the glory of Robert Lee. 
And then he inquired, with martial frown, 
“Americans, must we go down?” 

And as if an answer from Heaven were sent, 
The stand gave way and down he went. 

A singer or two beneath him did drop— 

A big fat alderman fell atop; 

And that was the way 
Our orator lay, 
Till we fished him out, on the eloquent day 
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That gave us— 
Hurray! Hurray! Hurray! 

(With a clash of arms, Pat. Henry would say,) 
Our wordy Independence! 


VI 


The marshal his hungry compatriots led, 
Where Freedom’s tables were thickly spread, 
With all that man or woman could eat, 
From crisp to sticky—from sour to sweet. 
There were chickens that scarce had learned to crow, 
And veteran roosters of long ago; 
There was one old turkey, huge and fierce, 
That was hatched in the days of President Pierce: 
Of which, at last, with an ominous groan, 
The parson essayed to swallow a bone; 
And it took three sinners, plucky and stout, 
To grapple the evil and bring it out. 
And still the dinner went merrily on, 
And James and Lucy and Hannah and John 
Kept winking their eyes and smacking their lips, 
And passing the eatables into eclipse. 

And that was the way 

The grand array 
Of victuals vanished on that day, 
That gave us— 

Hurray! Hurray! Hurray! 
(With some starvation, the records say,) 

Our well-fed Independence! 
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The people went home through the sultry night, 
In a murky mood and a pitiful plight ; 
Not more had the rockets’ sticks gone down, 
Than the spirits of them who had “been to town” ; 
Not more did the fire-balloon collapse, 
Than the pride of them who had known mishaps. 
There were feathers ruffled, and tempers roiled, 
And several brand-new dresses spoiled ; 
There were hearts that ached from envy’s thorns, 
And feet that twinged with trampled corns ; 
There were joys proved empty, through and through, 
And several purses empty, too; 
And some reeled homeward, muddled and late, 
Who hadn’t taken their glory straight; 
And some were fated to lodge, that night, 
In the city lock-up, snug and tight; 
And that was the way 
There was mischief to pay, 
As there frequently is, at the close of the day, 
That gave us— 
Hurray! Hurray! Hurray! 
(With some restrictions, the fault-finders say,) 
That which, please God, we will keep for aye— 
Our glorious Independence! 
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DON’T CHANGE THE OLD FLAG, TILL I DIE! 


[A proposition was recently made in Congress to effect an elaborate 
change in the design and construction of the American flag. An old 
soldier in a hospital remonstrates as follows:] 


O men that can think and can feel— 
Who toil with the heart and the brain— 
Pray hear a sick soldier’s appeal— 
Encompassed in barracks of pain! 
Right soon will appear my relief— 
The step of the Guard echoes nigh; 
But spare my existence one grief: 
Don’t change the Old Flag, till I die! 


When playing, a wild-hearted boy, 
Or marching to mimic the men, 
That flag was a glorified toy— 
It thrilled through my heart, even then! 
I saw it brood over the ranks, 
And carry its stars to the sky; 
O Congressmen, merit my thanks: 
‘Don’t change the Old Flag, till I die! 


Once, wand’ring in nations afar, 
I yielded to gloom and despair; 
And Homesickness’ iron-burdened bar 
Crushed everything winsome and fair... . 
Behold! on a storm-beaten bark, 
The flag of my country streamed high! 
That sweet flash of light through the dark, 
Will never go out, till I die! 
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When, flung on a mattress of gore, 
With wild shouts of foemen around, 
I prayed to the Heaven smiling o’er, 


But clung to the shuddering ground;. . . 


Like thunderbolts cleaving a crag, 
There came a loud rescuing cry! 

Soon saw I the battle-stained flag 
I always shall love, till I die! 


I know my last camp has been made— 
Its marble-white tent-tops I see; 
And soon will the sexton’s bright spade 
Dig solemn intrenchments for me. 
But round me those folds will entwine, 
And o’er me their colors shall fly ; 
Forever our banner must shine ;— 


Don’t change the Old Flag when I die! 


RHYMES TO THE DAY 


Ou, the Fourth of July! 
When fire-crackers fly, 
And urchins in petticoats tyrants defy! 
When all the still air 
Creeps away in despair, 
And Clamor is king, be the day dark or fair! 
When Freedom’s red flowers 
Fall in star-spangled showers, 
And Liberty capers for twenty-four hours! 
When the morn’s ushered in 
By a sleep-crushing din, 
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That tempts us to use philological sin! 
When the forenoon advances 

With large circumstances 

Subjecting our lives to debatable chances! 
When the soldiers of peace 
Their attractions increase, 

By marching, protected with clubs of police! 
When the little toy-gun 
Has its share of the fun, 

By teaching short-hand to the favorite son! 
When maids do not scream 
At the gun’s noise and gleam, 

Being chock-full of patriotism, gum, and ice-cream! 
When horses, hard-bittish, 
Get nervous and skittish, 

Not knowing their ancestors helped whip the British! 
When the family flag, 
Full of stars, stripes, and brag, 

From the window pops out lke a cat from a bag! 
When picnic crowds go forth, 
Their freedom to throw forth, 

Coming back full of patriotism, glory, and so forth! 
When long-trained excursions, 
With various diversions, 

Go out and make work for the doctors and surgeons! 
When Uncle Jim Brown 
Drives his wagon to town, 

Full of gingerbread, children, and thirst—for renown! 
When good dear sister Jones 
Hears the tumult with groans, 
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And prays that her children come off with whole bones! 
When all fancies and joys 
That can compass a noise, 
The country in one day of glory employs! 
’Tis a glorious time 
For a song or a rhyme, 
Or a grand cannonade, or an orchestra’s chime, 
If one can live through it, 
And not come to rue it— 
The day that our forefathers said they would do it! 


Oh, the Fourth of July! 
When grand souls hover nigh, 

When Washington bends from the honest blue sky! 
When Jefferson stands—— 

Famous scribe of all lands— 

The charter of Heaven in his glorified hands! 
When his comrade—strong, high 
John Adams, comes nigh— 

For both went to rest the same Fourth of July! 
When Franklin—grand—droll— 

That could lightnings control— 

Comes here with his sturdy, progressive old soul! 
When Freedom’s strong staff, 
Hancock—with a laugh— 

Writes in Memory’s Album his huge autograph! 
When old Putnam is met: 
Who-—they’ll never forget— 

Showed the foe that a God was in Israel yet! 
When Mad Anthony Wayne 
Rides up with loose rein, 
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And receives our encomiums for being insane! 
When George the Third flounced 
From this country, well trounced, 

Wishes now that his madness had been less pronounced ! 
When comes Hamilton, fain 
To neglect to explain 

How so little a form could support such a brain! 
When the brave Lafayette, 
Our preserver and pet, 

Comes again to collect of us Gratitude’s debt! 
When Marion advances, 
(His Christian-name Francis) 

Who played for the British in several dances! 
When all the souls grand 
That made mighty our land, 

Around us in hopefulness silently stand, 
And wish, beyond doubt, 
That they also could shout, 

And help ring the anthem of Liberty out! 
When the peals of our mirth, 
And our claims of true worth, 

Are heard to the uttermost ends of the earth; 
To the low and the high, 
Who the tyrants defy, 

A glorious old day is the Fourth of July! 


But let thought have its way, 
And give memory sway: 
Do we think of the cost of this glorified day? 
Do we think of the pain 
Of the body, heart, brain— 
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The toils of the living, the blood of the slain? 
Should we ever forget 
What a deep-mortgaged debt 
Has been placed on this date, and exists even yet? 
What to our minds saith 
The icy cold breath 
Of Valley Forge—freezing our soldiers to death? 
Can our hearts find a tongue 
For those men, old and young, 
Who fought while a rope o’er their heads grimly hung? 
Of the toils o’er and o’er 
That brave Unionists bore, 
Lest our country should go into pieces once more? 
Do we think, while overt 
Patriotism we assert, 
How a sword-blade will sting—how a bullet can hurt? 
Do we feel the fierce strain 
Of the edge-belinked chain 
That drags through the body—a wounded man’s pain? 
Do we know, by-the-way, 
What it might be to stay 
In the wards of a hospital, day after day, 
While our life-blood was shed 
On a pain-mattressed bed, 
And no one we loved to stand near us when dead? 
What it may be to lie 
’Neath a smoke-blotted sky, 
With horse-hoofs to trample us e’en as we die? 
Do we think of that boy, 
Full of hope, love, and joy, 
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Who died lest strong men should his country destroy? 
Of that husband who fell 
In the blood-streaming dell, 
Leaving only the memory of battles fought well? 
While the harvest field waves, 
Do we think of those braves 
In the farms quickly planted with thousands of graves? 
How the great flag up there, 
Clean and pure as the air, 
Has been drabbled with blood-drops, and trailed in 
despair? 
Do we know what a land 
God hath placed in our hand, 
To be made into star-gems, or crushed into sand? 
Let us feel that our race, 
Doomed to no second place, 
Must glitter with triumph or die in disgrace; 
That millions unborn, 
At night, noon, and morn, 
Will thank us with blessings or curse us with scorn, 
For raising more high 
Freedom’s flag to the sky, 
Or losing forever the Fourth of July! 
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THANKSGIVING 


HYMN OF THANKSGIVING 
To the air, ‘‘Portuguese Hymn.” 


We thank Thee, O Father, for all that is bright— 
The gleam of the day and the stars of the night; 
The flowers of our youth and the fruits of our prime, 
And blessings e’er marching the pathway of time. 


We thank Thee, O Father, for all that is dear— 
The sob of the tempest, the flow of the tear; 

For never in blindness, and never in vain, 

Thy mercy permitted a sorrow or pain. 


We thank Thee, O Father, for song and for feast— 
The harvest that glowed and the wealth that increased ; 
For never a blessing encompassed thy child 

But Thou in Thy mercy looked downward and smiled. 


We thank Thee, O Father of all, for the power 
Of aiding each other in life’s darkest hour— 
The generous heart and the bountiful hand, 
And all the soul-help that sad souls understand. 


We thank Thee, O Father, for days yet to be, es 
For hopes that our future will call us to Thee; 
That all our Eternity form, through Thy love, 
One Thanksgiving Day in the mansions above. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF PRAISE 


OR, THANKSGIVING DAY 


°Tis in the thriftful Autumn days, 
When earth is overdone, 

And forest trees have caught the blaze 
Thrown at them by the sun; 

When up the gray smoke puffs and curls 
From cottage chimney-lips, 

And oft the driving storm unfurls 
The black sails of his ships, 

Or Indian-summer, dimly fair, 
May walk the valleys through, 

And paint the glass walls of the air 
In tints of dreamy blue; 

When Summer is mislaid and lost 
Among the leaflets dead, 

And Winter, in white words of frost, 
Has telegraphed ahead; 

When far afield the farmer blows 
His fingers, numbed with cold, 

And robs from stately corn-hill rows, 
Their pocket-books of gold; 

When, with a weird and horn-like note, 
The cloud-geese southward fly, 

In branches leafed with wings, that float 
Along the liquid sky; 

When to their meals the gobblers strut, 
In gastronomic mood, 

And little dream that they are but 
A food-devouring food ; 
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When chains adorn the chimney-vests, 
Of apples hung to dry, 

And in his barrel-coffin rests 
The porker, doomed to die, 

Or, still the recent cruel sport 
Of knife-engendered pangs, 

His blushing corpse, with lessened port, 
Upon the gallows hangs— 

*Tis then good prosperous folks display 
A reverential cheer, 

And thank their Maker one whole day 
For all the previous year. 


The President proclaims that thus 
His duty does direct; 

The Governor has written us 
Unto the same effect. 

Now let the housewife’s nets be cast, 
And all the poultry kind 

Begin to realize, at last, 
For what they were designed ; 

Now rob your fowl-yards of their game, 
Till tables groan, anon, 

That they who eat may do the same 
A little further on; 

Now let your clans of cousins meet, 
And talk their blessings o’er, 

And voice their thanks for what they eat, . 
By eating all the more; 

Now let your industry’s reward 
Achieve a fair display, 
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And hearts and stomachs thank The Lord 
Alternately all day! 


The patriarch-farmer, worn and tanned, 
Has all his heart alive 

To sight his married children, and 
Assist them to arrive. 

The open gate he rushes through, 
With step surprising fast, 

And hails the first that drives in view, 
“Ho! ho! you’ve come at last!” 

He helps his daughter-in-law alight, 
With elephantine grace, 

And kisses hard each toddling wight 
All o’er its tender face; 

And soon as “Mother” comes and throws 
The woman-greeting scream, 

Together with his son he goes 
To help him stall his team. 

So constantly new-comers gain 
Old greeting from the sire, 

And soon they form a sparkling chain 
Around a blazing fire. 


And Reminiscence deftly trips 
Them and “old times” between, 
And tempts their conversation-lips 
With memories sweet and keen. 
O'd happenings are handled o’er, 
In stories somewhat true; 
The family all is raised once more, 
Here in an hour or two. 
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There is no speech too dull to quote— 
The last tale is the best; 

Biography and anecdote 
Are each an honored guest. 

The family-liar may be here, 
And is not greatly grieved 

To know his tales, unduly queer, 
Are kindly disbelieved ; 

Full many words are gayly spoke, 
Illiterately bright ; 

And every crippled, veteran joke 
Is stirred up to the sight; 

And tales are told of childhoods tipped 
With follies wisely hid, 

And how the good boy oft was whipped 
For what the bad one did; 

Of many a brain and muscle bout, 
By plastic memory fed, 

In which the one who tells comes out 
Invariably ahead 

(For people’s lives, you know full well, 
Two sets of things recall: 

The one of which they often tell, 
The other not at all); 

The children romping rush and lurk, 
And demonstrate their lungs; 

The women ply their knitting-work 
With unimpeded tongues. 

Live fast, you selfish, thankful throng, 
For life to-day is fair, 

And when the dinner comes along, 
Take in a goodly share! 
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The future keeps just out of view, 
And sorrow waits ahead: 

There may be days when some of you 
Will beg a bit of bread. 

The blessings of this day do not 
Secure a future one; 

This is to thank The Lord for what 
He has already done. 

And every laugh, however gay, 
By grief shall yet be quelled; 

O’er each heart that is here to-day 
A funeral must be held. 

Laugh on again, with careless voice, 
As soon as grace is said! 

God loves to see His folks rejoice, 
No matter what’s ahead. 

You’re sure of this Thanksgiving Day, 
Whose blessings on you fall; 

A million thanks you should display 
For having lived at all. 

Grief should be checked, with crafty plan, 
But ne’er by dreading nursed ; 

Care for the future all you can, 
Then let it do its worst! 

The remnants of the poultry tribes 
Lugubriously confer ; 

Each selfish-sad the loss describes 
That worries him or her. 

They who survive man’s greedy choice— 
The thinnest of the clans— 

With half-raised foot and trembling voice 
Discuss their future plans. 
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The turkey-orphan now and then 
Around her wildly looks ; 
Her sire is in yon tyrant’s den— 
She smells him as he cooks. 
The mother of the crowing wights 
Whose necks were lately wrung 
Leaves her spasmodic appetites, 
And plies her mournful tongue; 
Or scratches absently about, 
Her luckless prey to view, 
Forgetting, as she picks them out, 
That worms have mothers, too. 
Her helpmeet, whose defiant crow 
Struck morning’s earliest chimes, 
Has left her side not long ago 
And gone to warmer climes; 
Her dearest friend of heart and kith, 
Her gossip and her aid, 
The one that she changed cackles with 
Whenever either laid, 
Has very suddenly moved on, 
With close-tied yellow legs, 
To where in days forever gone, 
She shipped so many eggs. 
The hateful Now each moment mocks 
The over-happy Then; 
Through sorrow’s vale she sadly stalks, 
A crushed and broken hen. 
Cheer up, old girl, and do not mind 
Fate’s death-envenomed gibes ! 
God’s bird-regards are not confined 
Unto the sparrow tribes. 
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By him your shrill, queer mercy-prayer 
Was never once unheard; 

He built you with as tender care 
As any other bird. 

Fling off the grief that round you crept, 
Your cherished loves to lose; 

Contact with friends is naught except 
A list of interviews; 

And each and all must have an end— 
Stars rise, when others set— 

If you live right, old speckled friend, 
You have a future yet. 

Brush by the care that blocks your way; 
Strike a progressive mood! 

Fly round, and make a nest, and lay, 
And hatch another brood! 


The pauper will, as like as not, 
This festive day abhor, 

And try to find what he has got 
To thank his Maker for. 

With grim suspense of gratitude 
He views his last disease, 

His ragged bed and broken food, 
And says, “It isn’t these!” 

He brushes, with his mournful eye, 
An ancient coat or hat, 

And standing back, with rueful sigh, 
Reflects, “It isn’t that!’ 

He thinks of various friends he had, 
Who do not stand him true; 
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And, with a frown indignant-sad, 
Remarks, “It isn’t you!” 

And yet, he knows his meal to-day 
May show unusual cheer, 

For Charity, when people pray, 
Creeps softly up to hear; 

And when their eye she slyly brings 
To their abundant shelves, 

They send the paupers various things 
They do not want themselves. 

But food bestowed is apt to be 
Unshapely to the eye, 

And something of a parody 
On food that people buy. 

Though maybe given with good grace, 
And motive quite sincere, 

The poor of the provision race 
Comes often also here: 

The fowl, unclogged with fleshly pelf; 
The bread-loaf underdone; 

The hash, a dinner of itself— 
Ten courses merged in one; 

The steak, once stoutly clinging nigh 
Some over-agéd bull; 

The meek and lowly veteran pie, 
Of reminiscence full. 

But emptiness must ever yet 
Deem any filling rare; 

And stomachs love to work which get 
Much leisure time to spare. 

With hearts that thanks can well afford, 
They gather, hungry clan, 
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Around the mildly-festal board, 
And do the best they can. 

Here two old men, of meek intent, 
The past are dwelling on: 

How they might have done different, 
If they had different done; 

They look back, and discern the cause 
Of each misfortune past, 

And whose rascality it was 
That ruined them at last; 

Ah, me! they might be wealthy men, 
With honors on each brow, 

If they had calculated then 
As well as they do now! 

The idiot in a corner lurks, 
And eats in bland disgrace ; 

Perhaps because his good mind works 
In an unhandy place. 

You idiot boy, I like you much! 
Relationship I find; 

Perhaps, indeed, we all are such 
To the celestial mind. 

Perchance the charter angels call 
Us fit for laughter’s ban, 

Because we’ve fallen, since The Fall, 
A good deal lower than 

Themselves, whose sails have had a chance 
At Heaven’s progressive breeze, 

While we ’gainst head-winds must advance, 
And toss on passion-seas. 

You idiot boy, be vaguely glad; 
Your puzzled griefs discharge! 
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You have some rich relations, lad; 
Your family is large. 

I rather think that through some trade 
Not far now in advance, 

Arrangements will be duly made 
To give your mind a chance. 

The old-wife feebly gnaws a bone— 
Her wits are half awhirl; 

To-day she is a withered crone: 
She was a handsome girl. 

Here is a drudge who’s never shirked 
Her duty, it appears; 

And for herself has only worked 
In these her feebler years. 

Here is—but let us turn away 
From life’s pain-printed leaf! 

I have known comely hair turn gray 
With other people’s grief. 

Good-bye, dear ones! for you are dear 
To souls that yearn above; 

If graves could open, you would hear 
Some genuine words of love. 

The smiles that once your brows caressed 
Are still upon you thrown; 

Your lips are yet by love-lips pressed ; 
°Tis but the types are gone. 

Good-bye, dear ones! for you are dear 
To One most high of place; 

And He, with research long and clear, 
Has studied up your case! 

He knows your mind and body pains, 
And when to soothe them out; 
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He knows what yet for you remains ; 
He knows what He’s about. 

Your humble path is not agleam 
At this praise-spangled date; 

Your thank-material none can deem 
Bewilderingly great; 

But some day, when the time is fit— 
On some joy-lighted morn— 

You'll thank Him for the whole of it, 
As sure as you are born! 


The God above! what can we say 
Or do, with eyes so dim, 
To make this Thursday-Sabbath day 
Thanksgiving Day to him? 
What love, though grace and beauty clad, 
Can thrills to him impart, 
Who all the love has always had 
Of every brain-fed heart? 
What can we sing to One whose verse 
Eternal song unbars? 
What give to Him whose cloud-fringed purse 
Is full of gleaming stars? 
A doubly pious way consists, 
When we our thanks would bring, 
In recollecting He exists 
In every living thing; 
That when or beast or man we touch 
With pity-helping care, 
*Tis known in Heaven just as much 
As if we did it there; 
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That when our voice in kind behalf 
‘Of any grief is heard, 

Heaven’s ever-list’ning phonograph 
Is taking every word; 

That when a heart the earth-heart serves, 
Of diamond or clod, 

It thrills the universe’s nerves, 


And glads the soul of God. 


CAPTAIN YOUNG’S THANKSGIVING 


Tury came from far, as well as near, 
To Captain Young’s Thanksgiving; 
To fill him with gregarious cheer, 
And help absorb his living. 
For it was widely understood 
That every one must come who could; 
Although ’twas thought some would repair 
To friends and neighbors otherwhere, 
And many lived who had been known 
To feast at tables of their own; 
But though it was a prosperous year, 
And food was neither scarce nor dear, 
They came from far, and lingered near 
To Captain Young’s Thanksgiving. 


There was no road, upon that day, 
Where any one was living, 
That did not somehow stretch away 
To Captain Young’s Thanksgiving. 
From Baker’s Plain and Blodgett’s Hill, 
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From all about Van Alstine’s Mill, 
From Talbot’s mimic mountain-top, 
From Lone-eyed Peter’s blacksmith shop, 
From where the foaming billows ride 
The Lake of Satan, three miles wide; 
From where, unable to agree, 
Reside the Dempster Brothers three; 
Where Bogus Cave its title earned, 
Where once the Crosby School-house burned ; 
From Basswood Grove to Splintertown, 
The hungry guests came thronging down— 
All glad that they were living— 
By couple, dozen, and by score: 
I never knew,” Young pondered o’er, 
I had so many friends before”; 
It was a large Thanksgiving. 
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Came Parley Barr, and Charley Barr, 
And all who of that lineage are; 
Came Lemuel Bright, and Samuel Bright, 
And all who dwell within their sight; 
Came Stingy Jones, and Lazy Jones, 
And all the friends that either owns; 
Came Tubbs, who made his horses draw 
Five daughters and a son-in-law; 
Came Mrs. Close, who brought along 
Her children, unrestrained and strong; 
Came Druggist Jack, who bought a farm, 
And did it neither good nor harm; 
Came Doctor Bowns, who, rude of skill, 
Could both disease and patient kill; 
Could Lawyer Huggerboom, whose law 
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Shed darkness from a lantern jaw; 
Came Dodger, seldom found when sought, 
Who, if he stole, was never caught; 
Came Drover Tom, who drove on gigs, 
And bought and sold his neighbors’ pigs ; 
Came Twist, a horse-exchanger lithe, 
And Claude Gustave Napoleon Smythe, 
Who peddled for a living; 
Came some who long obscure had stood, 
Because their previous lives were good; 
For every one arrived who could, 
At Captain Young’s Thanksgiving. 


He noticed, as he peered around, 
A hundred lost relations found, 
Of young and old, of high and low: 
He pondered deep, “I did not know 

I had so many living.” 
Some entered with the morning light, 
And some got there the previous night; 
Some in the town the railroads put, 
Some came by horses—some afoot; 
From every place that harbors views 
That relatives were mere made to use— 
From where the Boston bean congeals. 
To San Francisco’s howling seals; 
From Florida’s palmetto hosts 
To Maine’s unnumbered birchen ghosts, 
They came, with smiles embroidered o’er, 
And consanguinity galore. 
Came from the East a spectre gaunt, 
His sister’s husband’s second aunt; 
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Came from the West, due thanks to give, 
Three hundred pounds of relative; 
Came from the North a studious dame, 
Entirely on her Christian name; 
Came from the South a winsome maid, 
Of whom the Captain was afraid; 
Came relatives from all around, 
As if they sprang up from the ground, 
To join in glad Thanksgiving. 
No larder e’er appeared more full 
Of every substance eatable, 
The morning of Thanksgiving; 
No shelves were ever more in sight 
Than those, at ten o’clock that night; 
And Destitution’s depths were bliss, 
Compared to havoc such as this. 
If war had vexed the earth and air, 
And two great armies battled there, 
Then slept upon the field of gore, 
And stayed around a week or more, 
No worse destruction need be feared 
Than on that Thursday night appeared. 
And Mother Hubbard’s dog, indeed, 
Who gained his fame with want of feed, 
Had here been noted for the fact, 
If he himself escaped intact. 
Nought could evade the common fate 
That any one might masticate; 
And doomed, as well, were tasteless wares: 
The children even gnawed the chairs. 
Of all the creatures of the farm, 
Whose frames enclosed Nutrition’s charm, 
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Of various live-stock, dear and cheap, 

Of cattle, poultry, pigs, and sheep, 

No odds what titles they might bear, 

When Night, most welcome guest, got there, 
Not one of them was living ; 

Zoology, indeed, sustained 

Depletions that it ne’er regained, 
At Captain Young’s Thanksgiving! 


They organized a dozen sports, 

Of sundry attributes and sorts, 
Replete with bold, hilarious joys, 

Such as the human race employs 

To celebrate Thanksgiving. 

Of scrimmages, they raged in all 

That could be had with bat and ball; 
In “regulation base” the boys 

Made daylight hideous with their noise; 
Some tried the football frenzy, too, 
And kicked each other black and blue; 
And some the Captain’s nags bestrode, 
And raced them up and down the road. 
And in the house were flirting maids, 
And scrub-dramatics, and charades; 
“They do most everything,” said Young, 
When first his troubles reached his tongue, 
“So far as I can hear and see, 

Except to thank the Lord and me: 

I’m sorry I am living.” 


At five, or five-fifteen, at most, 
The guests all gathered round their host. 
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No crowd e’er had more restless rim: 

They fought to get the nearest him. 

Young stretched his hand, with cheerful sigh, 

Emitting words of glad good-bye, 

Which were by kind repulsion met: 
Departure had not come there yet. 

A silence on the concourse fell, 

That could be heard, and seen, as well; 

The Captain quailed in nerve and limb, 

For every eye was aimed at him; 

And in each orb he, with a spasm, 

Saw Expectation’s hungry chasm. 

At last he said, while o’er the crowd 

He his bewildered eye allowed 

’Neath Poverty’s new weight to roam, 
“Farewell; Heaven see you safely home!” 
“Yes!” spoke a loud “old-soldier” friend, 
“But what about the dividend?” 
“For what, from where, to whom?” said he. 
“It has been advertised,” quoth she, 
“By postal billets, far and wide, 

That you your fortune would divide 

*Mongst all the many friends or few 

Who came and spent this day with you.” 
“May Heaven,” the Captain yelled, “forgive 

(If he sufficient time doth live) 

My waggish cousin, who, no doubt, 

Has spread this fiendish message out! 

But he himself has brought, alas! 

His doleful prophecy to pass; 

For all I had, at break of day, 

Has been divided, anyway, 
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Among this ill-assorted horde, 
Who’ve thronged and gnawed around my board, 
Till life isn’t worth the living!” 

And as each tumbled into space, 

With clenching fist and growling face, 

And glared at him with slanted eye, 

And took no pains to say good-bye, : 
And thankless cleaved the homeward track, 
And sent uncouth allusions back, 

The Captain moaned, in accents drear, 
“Ah me! Thanksgiving-day, I fear, 

If one the solemn truth must touch, 

Is celebrated, not so much 

To thank the Lord for blessings o’er, 

As for the sake of getting more. 

If e’er again my star shall rise 

And sail along in better skies, 

I will employ another way: 

Not only one, but every day, 

ll celebrate Thanksgiving!” 


SHADRACH BROWN’S TURKEY 


Ir jus’ you want to see a chile dat’s hones’ for to stay, 

You take delib’rate look at him dat speaks to you 
to-day! 

I hardly t’ink you’re suah to fin’, in all de country 
o’er, 

A chap dat walks a straighter crack along a slippery 
floor. 
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But often,—wid repentin’-streaks it mus’ be under- 
stood— 

I sit an’ +’ink o’ good ol’ times I wasn’t half so 
good. 

*T was twenty year ago to-night, so fur as I ken trace, 

When Shadrach Brown he come to me, wid business 
in his face: 

He says, “De T’ursday holiday is hangin’ out its 
sign 5 

An’ when it comes to thankfulness, dere ain’t no 
color-line. 

We ought to hab de sleekest roast of either spring 
or fall”; 

Whereat I says, “Dat’s well enough; but whaih’s de 
whaihwithal?” 


De answer was, “Dere’s lots o’ folks a-livin’? mighty 
near, 

Wid turkey-gobblers on deir roosts, dey wouldn’t 
use, dis year; 

If they would lend ’em to de poor, ’twould only serve 
7em right; 

You fin’ de stingies’ man in town, an’ deal wid him 
to-night. 

An’ I will cook it on your stove, admit our famblies 
free, 

An’ have a big Thanksgivin’ feast,” says Shadrach 
Brown to me. 


Now dat was not at all de way my early years was 
teached, f 
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It won’t agree wid any text dat commonly is 
preached ; 

But Brown, he was a prosper man, an’ owned his mule 
an’ cow, 

An’ I was sort o’ hypnertized, I s’pose dey’d call it 
now ; 

An’ so I own—repentin’ deep—I hope it ain’t too 
late— 

I started out to toil fur Brown, an’ do his biddin’ 
straight. 


I set an’ studied half an hour to make de fac’ appear 

Who was de stingies’ man I knowed in all de country 
near ; 

An’ den I made de deal wid him dat night; (I 
strongly vow, 

XZ hope de Lawd forgives me dat—I wouldn’t do it 
now)! 

An’ Brown was standin’ by my stove, at mornin’s 
soonest ray, 

An’ helped undress de veteran, and cooked him half 
a day. 


An’ den de famblies gathered roun’, partakin’ ob de 
cheer, 

An’ grinnin’ says, “Dere ain’t no lack of gratitudin’, 
here!” 

An’ every one dat turkey praised, wid floppin’ fork 
an’ knife, 

To see him endin’ usefully a long an’ peaceful life; 

An’ wid a wink an’ wid a shrug, an’ wid a smile of 
glee, 
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“We're dinin’ wid de stingies’ man!” says Shadrach 
Brown to me. 


An’ all de festival was fine, an’ wouldn’t have had 
a hitch, 

If little ’Panimondas Brown didn’t turn us in de 
ditch: 

He spoke up, “Pappie, when I went to feed de chicks, 
dis morn, 

De brindle rooster took de cake, a gobblin’ of de 
corn ; 

I had a look aroun’ de roost—I peeped into de well— 

De turkey gobbler’s up an’ gone we’s fattin’ for to 
sell.” 


Den Brown he kind o’ looked at me like one ob us 
must die; 

But I caressed de carvin’-knife, an’ gazed him in de 
eye; 

I says, ““Now Shadrach, look-a-here; you tol’ me what 
to do;— 

Of all de chaps in all dis town, de stingies’ one is 
you.” 

An’ den he sort o’ wilted down, as meek as meek 
could be; 

“T’ve cooked my goose an’ turkey, too,” says Shadrach 
Brown to me. 
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THE THURSDAY SABBATH DAY 


Ir is with us, it is with us, be the weather dark or fair ; 

See the joy upon the faces, feel the blessings in the 
air! 

Get the dining-chamber ready, let the kitchen fire be 
filled, 

Into gold-leaf slice the pumpkins, have the fatted 
turkey killed! 

Hunt the barn, with hay upholstered, for the ivory- 
prisoned eggs; 

Tie the chickens in a bundle by their strong and yel- 
low legs! 

It was eagerly expected, and a year upon its way ; 

We’ve a royal welcome ready for the Thursday Sab- 

_path Day! 


~ And we first will go to meeting: where the parson one 
may hear 

Pack in gilded words the blessings that have gathered 
round the year; 

And the choir will sing an anthem full of unincum- 
bered might, 

That their stomachs would not let them, if they waited 
until night ; 

Older people will sit musing of Thanksgiving morn- 
ings fled— 

Younger people will sit thinking of Thanksgiving 
Days ahead ; 

But they’ll join in silent concert when the parson 
comes to pray, 
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For the world is all religious on the Thursday Sab- 
bath day! 


Then I hear the kindly racket, and the traffic of old 
news, 

Of a meeting after meeting, ’mid the porches and the 
pews; 

They will tell each other blessings that are fondled 
o’er and prized— 

They will tell each other blessings by Affliction’s hand 
disguised. 

For the health that is a fortune, and the harvest full 
of gold, 

Side by side with influenza and rheumatics will be 
told; 

Here we’ll hope that many foemen to each other’s side 
may stray: 

For the world should all be friendly on the Thursday 
Sabbath day! 


“Come to dinner!” We are coming, we are coming, 
fat and spare! 
Smell the sweet and savory music of the odors in the 
air ! 
Hear the dishes pet each other with their soft and 
mellow clash! 
Feel the snow of loaflets broken, see the table-sabres 


flash! 

Let our palates climb the gamut of delight-producing 
taste, 

Our interiors feel the presence of provisions neatly 
placed ; 
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Full of thanks and full of praises, full of conversation 
Says 

Full of everything congenial, on the Thursday Sab- 
bath day! 


Ah, the poor and sick and suffering! To our glad 
hearts be it known 

That God never gave a blessing to be clinched and 
held alone; 

They are brothers, they are sisters, and entitled to 
their share; 

We shall always have them with us—He has put them 
in our care. 

You who clutch at every mercy and devote it to your- 
selves, 

You are putting mammoth treasures on the weakest 
kind of shelves. 

You who take the wares of Heaven and divide them 
while you may, 

Will behold their value doubled, on some other Sab- 
bath Day! 


They are coming, they are coming! Let the breezes 
lisp the tale, 

Let the mountains look and see them on the centuries’ 
upward trail; 

Let the valleys smile their sweetest, let the lakes their 
parents greet, 

As the river seeks the ocean with its silver-slippered 
feet. 

Let all pleasures be more pleasant, let all griefs with 
help be nerved ; 
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Let all blessings seek their sources with the thanks 
that are deserved. 

Every spirit must look heavenward, every heart must 
tribute pay. 

To the Soul of souls that led us to the Thursday Sab- 
bath day! 5 
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OTHER FAMOUS POEMS 


RIFTS IN THE CLOUD 


[GRADUATING POEM | 


Lire is a cloud. e’en take it as you may; 
Illumine it with Pleasure’s transient ray; 
Brighten its edge with Virtue; let each fold 
E’en by the touch of God be flecked with gold, 
While angel wings may kindly hover near, 
And angel voices murmur words of cheer, 
Still, life’s a cloud; forever hanging nigh, 

Forever o’er our winding pathways spread, 
Ready to blacken on some saddened eye, 

And hurl its bolts on some defenceless head! 


Yes, there are lives that seem to know no ill; 
Paths that seem straight, with naught of thorn or hill, 
The bright and glorious sun, each welcome day, 
Flashes upon the flowers that deck their way, 
And the soft zephyr sings a lullaby, 
*Mid rustling trees, to please the ear and eye; 
And all the darling child of fortune needs, 
And all his dull, half-slumbering caution heeds, 
While fairy eyes their watch above him keep, 
Is breath to live and weariness to sleep. 
But life’s a cloud! and soon the smiling sky 

May wear the unwelcome semblance of a frown, 
And the fierce tempest, madly rushing by, 

May raise its dripping wings, and strike him down! 


When helpless infancy, for love or rest, 
Lies clinging to a mother’s yearning breast, 
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While she, enamourcd of its ways and wiles 
As mothers only are, looks down and smiles, 
And spies a thousand unsuspected charms 
In the sweet babe she presses in her arms, 
While he, the love-light kindled in his eyes, 
Sends to her own electrical replies, 
A ray of sunshine comes for each caress, 
From out the clear blue sky of happiness, 
But life’s a cloud! and soon the smiling face 
The frowns and tears of childish grief may know, 
And the love-language of the heart give place 
To the wild clamor of a baby’s woe. 


The days of youth are joyful, in their way; 

Bare feet tread lightly, and their steps are gay. 

Parental kindness grades the early path, 

And shields it from the storm-king’s dreaded wrath. 

But there are thorns that prick the infant flesh, 

And bid the youthful eyes to flow afresh, 

Thorns that maturer nerves would never feel, 

With wounds that bleed not less, that soon they 
heal. 

When we look back upon our childhood days, 

Look down the long and sweetly verdant ways 

Wherein we gayly passed the shining hours, 

We see the beauty of its blooming flowers, 

We breathe its fresh and fragrant air once more, 

And, counting all its many pleasures o’er, 

And giving them their natural place of chief. 

Sorrows that now were light, then weighed us down, 

And claimed our tears for every surly frown. 
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For life’s a cloud, e’en take it as we will, 
The changing wind ne’er banishes nor lifts; 
The pangs of grief but make it darker still, 
And happiness is nothing but its rifts ! 


There is a joy in sturdy manhood still; 
Bravery is joy; and he who says, I wiz, 
And turns, with swelling heart, and dares the fates, 
While firm resolve upon his purpose waits, 
Is happier for the deed; and he whose share 
Is honest toil, pits that against dull care. 
And yet, in spite of labor, faith, or prayer, 
Dark clouds and fearful o’er our paths are driven; 
They take the shape of monsters in the air, 
And almost shut our eager gaze from heaven! 


Disease is there, with slimy, loathsome touch, 
With hollow, blood-shot eyes and eager clutch, 
Longing to strike us down with pangs of pain, 
And bind us there, with weakness’ galling chain. 
Ruin is there, in cunning ambush laid, 
Waiting some panic in the ranks of trade, 
Some profitless endeavor, or some trust 
By recreant knave abused, to snatch the crust 
From out the mouths of them we love the best, 
And bring gaunt hunger, an unwelcome guest. 
Disgrace is there, of honest look bereft, 
Truth in his right hand, falsehood in his left, 
Pride in his mouth, the devil in his eye, 
His garment truth, his cold black heart a lie, 
Forging the bolts to blast some honored name; 
Longing to see some victim wronged or wrong; 
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To see him step into the pool of shame, 
Or soiled by loved ones that to him belong. 


A dark cloud hovers over every zone— 

The cloud of ignorance. The great unknown, 

Defying comprehension, still hangs low 

Above our feeble minds. When we who now 

Have stumbled ’neath the ever-varying load 

That marks the weary student’s royal road, 

Have hurried over facts in headlong haste, 

And various thorny paths of language traced ; 

Have run our muddled heads, with rueful sigh, 

’Gainst figures truthful, that yet seemed to le: 

Have peeped into the sciences, and learned 

How much we do not know; have bravely turned 

Our guns of eloquence on forest trees, 

And preached grave doctrines to the wayward breeze ; 

When we have done all this, the foggy cloud, 

With scarce a rift, is still above us bowed; 

And we are children, on some garden’s verge, 
Groping for flowers the opposing wall beneath, 

Who, flushed and breathless, may at last emerge, 
With a few scanty blossoms for a wreath. 


But never was a cloud so thick and black, 

But it might some time break, and on its track 

The glorious sun come streaming. Never, too, 

So but its threads might bleach to lighter hue, 

Was sorrow’s mantle of so deep a dye. 

And he who, peering at the troubled sky, 

Looks past the clouds, or looks the cloud-rifts 
through, 
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Or, finding none, remembers their great worth, 
And strikes them for himself, is that man who 
Shows the completest wisdom of this earth. 


When one stands forth in Reason’s glorious light, 

Stands in his own proud consciousness of right, 

Laments his faults, his virtues does not boast, 

Studies all creatures—and himself the most— 

Knowing the way wherewith his faults to meet, 

Or, vanquished by them, owning his defeat, 

He pays the penalty as should true men, 

And pitches battle with the foe again; 

When, giving all their proper due and heed, 

He yet has power, when such shall be the need, 

To go his way, unshackled, frank, and free, 

And bid the world go hanged, if needs must be. 

He strikes a rift for his unfearing eye 

Through the black cloud of low servility: 

A cloud that’s decked the Orient all these years; 

*Neath whose tow-bending folds, ’mid groans and 

tears, 

Priestcraft has heaped its huge, ill-gotten gains, 

And tyrants forged their bloody, clanking chains ; 

A cloud, that when the Mayflower’s precious cup 

The misty, treacherous deep held proudly up, 

By waves that leaped and dashed each other o’er 

But onward still the ark of Freedom bore, 

Some fair and peaceful Ararat to find, 

Plumed its black wings, and swept not far behind. 

To-day it lowers o’er this great, free land— 
O’er farms and workshops, offices and spires— 
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Its baleful shadow casts on every hand, 


And darkens Church and State and household fires. 


It is a thing to pity and to blame, 

A useless, vile, humiliating shame, 

A silent slander on the Heaven-born soul, 
Decked with the signet of its own control, 

A flaw upon the image of our God, 

When men, obedient to some mogul’s nod— 
When men, the sockets of whose addled brain 
Have some small candle that may yet remain, 
Wherefrom a glim of reason may be shed, 

Blow out the light, and send their wits to bed; 
And taking as their sole dictator, then, 

Some little, thundering god of speech or pen, 
Aping submissively the smile or frown 

Of some great brazen face that beats them down, 
Or silenced by some lubricated tongue, 
Covered with borrowed words and neatly hung— 
They yield their judgments up to others’ wills, 
And take grave creeds like sugar-coated pills, 
And, with their weakness tacitly confessed, 
Like the unfeathered fledglings of a nest, 

When the old bird comes home with worms and flies— 
With half a smile and half a knowing frown, 
They open wide their mouths, and shut their eyes, 

And seem to murmur softly, “Drop it Down.” 


He who will creep about some great man’s feet, 
The honeyed fragrance of his breath to meet, 
Or follow him about, with crafty plan, 
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And cringe for smiles and favors, is no man. 
A fraction of a man, and all his own, 
Although his numerator be but one, 
With unity divided up so fine 
That thousands range themselves beneath the line— 
Aye, one so insignificantly small 
That quick accountants count him not at all— 
Is better far, and vastly nobler, too, 

Than some great swelling cipher among men, 
Naught of itself, and nothing else to do 

Except to help some little one count ten! 


Let us e’en strike, with courage true endowed, 
Straight at the centre of this murky cloud, 
And sweep its worthless vapor from the earth. 
Take sense for coin; opinions at their worth; 
Conviction at its cost; dictation, when 
Our minds and souls are bankrupt—hardly then! 
When Freedom’s sons and daughters will do this, 
Our land will know a day of happiness, 
Fit for such joy as never yet was seen, 
E’en when Emancipation tried her keen 
Bright blade upon the galling chains of steel, 
And stamped the action with the nation’s seal. 
E’en when the cable its initial spark 
Brought flashing through the ocean’s deep and dark; 
E’en when was fixed, with far-resounding strokes, 
With song, and praise, and thankfulness, and 
mirth, 
The golden fastening of the chain that yokes 
The two great restless oceans of the earth! 
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But over all, and round about us spread, ‘ 
Hangs the black cloud of Death: a thunder-head, 
Yet ominously silent; moving on, 

While from its threatening folds, so deep and dark, 
The forkéd lightning, ever and anon, 

Shoots for some life, and never fails its mark. 


One cherished classmate is not here to-day ; 

Many an oak is blasted on its way, 

Many a growing hope is overthrown. 

What might have been, his early growth had shown, 

What was, our love and tears for him may tell; 

He lived, he toiled, he faded, and he fell. 

When our friend lay within that narrow room 

Men call a coffin—in its cheerless gloom 

Himself the only tenant, and asleep 

In a long slumber, terrible and deep; 

When at the open door his pale, sad face 

Appeared to us, without a look or trace 

Of recognition in its ghastly hue, 

Soon to be hid forever from our view; 

When, with his sightless eyes to heaven upturned, 

Wherefrom his royal soul upon them burned, 

He waited for his last rites to be said, 

With the pathetic patience of the dead; 

When tenderly his manly form we lay 

In its last couch, with covering of clay; 

Who in that mournful duty had a part, 

But felt the cloud of Death upon his heart? 

But when we thought how his unfettered soul, 

Free from his poor sick body’s weak control, 
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‘Pluming its wings at the Eternal throne, 
Might take through realms of space its rapid 
flight, 
And find a million joys to us unknown, 
The cloud was rifted by a ray of light. 


Old class of ’69! together, still, 
We’ve journeyed up the rough and toilsome hill; 
Seeking the gems to labor ne’er denied, 
Plucking the fruits that deck the mountain-side. 
Now, in the glory of this summer day, 
We part, and each one goes his different way. 
Let us, with hope to fire the yearning soul, 
Still hurry onward to the shining goal. 
The way at times may dark and weary seem, 
No ray of sunshine on our path may beam, 
The dark clouds hover o’er us like a pall, 
And gloom and sadness seem to compass all; 
But still, with honest purpose, toil we on; 

And if our steps be upright, straight, and true, 
Into our lives a golden light shall dawn, 

And the bright smile of God come bursting 

through. 


BETSEY AND I ARE OUT 


Draw up the papers, lawyer, and make ’em good and 
stout ; 
Things at home are crossways, and Betsey and I are 
out. 
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We, who have worked together so long as man and 
wife, zi 

Must pull in single harness the rest of our nat’ral 
life. 


x 

4 

“What is the matter?” say you. I swan it’s hard to - 
tell! ‘ 

Most of the years behind us we’ve passed by very | 
well; 

I have no other woman, she has no other man— 

Only we’ve lived together as long as we ever can. 


So I have talked with Betsey, and Betsey has talked 
with me, 

So we’ve agreed together that we can’t never agree; 

Not that we’ve catched each other in any terrible 
crime; 

We’ve been a-gathering this for years, a little at a 
time. 


There was a stock of temper we both had for a start, 

Though we never suspected *twould take us two apart; 

I had my various failings, bred in the flesh and bone; ~ 

And Betsey, like all good women, had a temper of 
her own. 


Pe ee ee) ee ee ae 
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First thing I remember whereon we disagreed 

Was something concerning heaven—a difference in 
our creed; 

We arg’ed the thing at breakfast, we arg’ed the thing 
at tea, 
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And the more we arg’ed the question the more we 
didn’t agree. 


And the next that I remember was when we lost a cow; 

She had kicked the bucket for certain, the question 
was only—How? 

[ held my own opinion, and Betsey another had; 

And when we were done a-talkin’, we both of us was 
mad. 


And the next that I remember, it started in a joke; 

But full for a week it lasted, and neither of us spoke. 

And the next was when I scolded because she broke 
a bowl; 

And she said I was mean and stingy, and hadn’t any 
soul. 


And so that bowl kept pourin’ dissensions in our cup; 

4nd so that blamed old cow was always a-comin’ up; 

nd so that heaven we arg’ed no nearer to us got, 

Sut it gave us a taste of somethin’ a thousand times 
as hot. 


And so the thing kept workin’, and all the self-same 
way: 

\lways somethin’ to arg’e, and somethin’ sharp to 
say; 

tnd down on us came the PONTE: a couple dozen 
strong, 

.nd lent their kindest sarvice for to help the thing 
along. 
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And there has been days together—and many a weary 
week— : 

We was both of us cross and crabbed, and both too 
proud to speak; : 

And I have been thinkin’ and thinkin’, the whole of — 
the winter and fall, q 

If I can’t live kind with a woman, why, then, I won’t q 
at all. 


i 
: 


And so I have talked with Betsey, and Betsey has 
talked with me, 

And we have agreed together that we can’t never 
agree ; 

And what is hers shall be hers, and what is mine 
shall be mine; 

And [ll put it in the agreement, and take it to her 
to sign. 


: 


Write on the paper, lawyer—the very first para- 


graph— 
Of all the farm and live-stock that she shall have her 
tbat: | 
For she has helped to earn it, through many a weary 
day: 
And it’s nothing more than justice that Betsey has 
her pay. 
Give her the house and homestead: a man can thrive 
and roam, 
But women are skeery critters, unless they have a 
home ; 
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And I have always determined, and never failed to 
say, 

That my wife never should want a home if I was 
taken away. 


There is a little hard cash that’s drawin’ tol’rable 
pay: 

Just a few thousand dollars laid by for a rainy day; 

Safe in the hands of good men, and easy to get at; 

Put in another clause there, and give her half of that. 


Yes, I see you smile, Sir, at my givin’ her so much; 

Yes, divorces is cheap, Sir, but I take no stock in 
such! 

[rue and fair I married her, when she was blithe and 
young; 

And Betsey was al’ays good to me—exceptin’ with her 
tongue. 


Ince, when I was young as you, and not so smart, 
perhaps, 

for me she mittened a lawyer, and several other 
chaps; 

4nd all of them fellers was flustered, and fairly taken 
down, 

And I for a time was counted the luckiest man in 
town. 


Jnce when I had a fever—I won’t forget it soon— 
was hot as a basted turkey and crazy as a loon! 
Never an hour went by me when she was out of 
sight— 
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She nursed me true and tender, and stuck to me day k 
and night. - 


And if ever a house was tidy, and ever a kitchen clean, | 
Her house and kitchen was tidy as any I ever seen; 
And I don’t complain of Betsey, or any of her acts, ~ 
Exceptin’ as when we’ve quarreled, and twitted each 

other on facts. 


So draw up the papers, lawyer: and I’ll go home to- 


night, 

And read the agreement to her, and see if it’s all — 
right ; 

And then, in the mornin’, I’ll sell to a tradin’ man I 
know, 


And kiss the child that was left to us, and out in the 
world ll go. 


And one thing put in the paper, that first to me 
didn’t occur: 
That when I am dead at last she bring me back to 
her; 
And lay me under the maples I planted years ago, 
When she and I was happy; before we quarrelled so. 


And when she dies I wish that she would be laid by © 
me ; } 
And, lyin’ together in silence, perhaps we might agree; _ 
And if ever we meet in heaven, I wouldn’t think it 
queer 
If we loved each other the better for what we quar- 
relled here. 
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HOW BETSEY AND I MADE UP 


Give us your hand, Mr. Lawyer: how do you do to- 
day? 

You drew up that paper—I s’pose you want your 
pay. 

Don’t cut down your figures; make it an X or a V; 

For that ’ere written agreement was just the makin’ 
of me! 


Goin’ home that evenin’ I tell you I was blue, 

Thinkin’ of all my troubles, and what I was goin’ 
to do; 

And if my hosses hadn’t been the steadiest team alive, 

They’d ’ve tipped me over for certain; for I couldn’t 
see where to drive. 


No—for I was laborin’ under a heavy load; 

No—for I was travellin’ an entirely different road; 

For I was a-tracin’ over the path of our lives ag’in, 

And observin’ where we missed the way, and where 
we might have been. 


And many a corner we’d turned that just to a quarrel 
led, 

When I ought to ’ve held my temper, and driven 
straight ahead ; 

And the more I thought it over the more these mem- 
ories came, 

And the more I struck the opinion that I was the 
most to blame. 
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And things I had long forgotten kept risin’ in my 
mind, : 

Of little matters betwixt us, where Betsey was good 
and kind; 

And these things flashed all through me, as you know 
things sometimes will 

When a feller’s alone in the darkness, and everything 
is still. 


“But,” says I, “we’re too far along to take another 
track, 
And when I put my hand to the plough I do not oft 
turn back; 
And ’tain’t an uncommon thing now for couples to 
smash in two;” 
And so I set my teeth together, and vowed I’d see it 
through. 


And when I come in sight o’ the house *twas some’at 
in the night, 

And just as I turned a hill-top I see the kitchen 
light ; 

Which often a han’some pictur’ to a hungry person 
makes, 

But it don’t interest a man so much that’s goin’ to 
pull up stakes. 


And when I went in the house, the table was set for 
me— 
As good a supper ’s ever I saw, or ever want to 
see ; 
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And I crammed the agreement down in my pocket as 
well as ever I could, 

And fell to eatin’ my victuals, which somehow didn’t 
taste good. 


And Betsey, she pretended to be lookin’ all round the 
house; 

But she watched my side coat-pocket like a cat would 
watch a mouse; 

And then she went to foolin’ a little with her cup, 

And intently readin’ a newspaper—a-holdin’ it wrong 
side up. 


And when I’d done with my supper, I drawed the 
agreement out, 

And give it to her without a word, for she knowed 
what ’twas about; 

And then I hummed a little tune; but now and then 
a note 

Got bu’sted by some animal that hopped up in my 
throat. 


Then Betsey she went an’ took her specs from off the 
mantel-shelf, 

And read the agreement over quite softly to herself; 

Read it by little and little; for her eyes is gettin’ old, 

And lawyers’ writin’ ain’t no print, especially when 
it’s cold. 


And after she’d read a little she give my arm a touch, 
And kindly said she was afraid I was ’lowin’ her too 
much; 
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But when she was through she went for me, her face 
a-streamin’ with tears, ; 
And kissed me for the first time in half-a-dozen years! 


I don’t know what you'll think, Sir—I didn’t come to 
inquire— 

But I picked up that agreement and stuffed it in the 
fire ; 

And I told her we’d bury the hatchet alongside of the 
cow; 

And we struck an agreement never to have another 
row. 


And I told her in the future I wouldn’t speak cross 
nor rash 

If half the crockery in the house was broken all to 
smash; 

And she said, in regards to heaven, we’d try and prove 
its worth 

By startin’ a branch establishment, and runnin’ it here 
on earth. 


And so we sat a-talkin’ three-quarters of the night, 

And opened our hearts to each other until they both 
grew light; 

And the days when I was winnin’ her away from so 
many men 

Was nothin’ to that evenin’ I courted her over again. 


Next mornin’ an ancient virgin took pains to call on 
us, 
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_ Her lamp all trimmed and a-burnin’—to kindle an- 


other fuss; 

But when she went to pryin’ ’round and openin’ up 
old sores, 

My Betsey rose politely, and showed her out-of-doors! 


Since then I don’t deny but we’ve had a word or two; 
But we’ve got our eyes wide open now, and know just 


what to do: 

When one speaks cross the other just meets it with 
a laugh, 

And the first one’s ready to give up considerable more 
than half. 

So make out your bill, Mr. Lawyer: don’t stop short 
of an X; 

Make it more if you want to, for I have got the 
checks ! 

I’m richer than a National Bank, with all its treasures 
told: 


For I’ve got a wife at home now that’s worth her 
weight in gold. 


GONE WITH A HANDSOMER MAN 
JOHN 


V’ve worked in the field all day, a-ploughin’ the “stony 
streak” ; 
I’ve scolded my team till I’m hoarse; I’ve tramped till 
my legs are weak; 
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I’ve choked a dozen swears (so ’s not to tell Jane fibs) 
When the plough-p’int struck a stone and the handles 
punched my ribs. e 


I’ve put my team in the barn, and rubbed their sweaty 
coats; 

I’ve fed ’em a heap of hay and half a bushel of oats; 

And to see the way they eat makes me like eatin’ feel, 

And Jane won’t say to-night that I don’t make out a 
meal, 


Well said! the door is locked! but here she’s left the 
key, 

Under the step, in a place known only to her and me; 

I wonder who’s dyin’ or dead, that she’s hustled off 
pell mell: 

But here on the table’s a note, and probably this will 
tell. 


Good God! my wife is gone! my wife is gone astray! 

The letter it says, “Good-bye, for I’m a-going away; 

I’ve lived with you six months, John, and so far I’ve 
been true; 

But [’m going away to-day with a handsomer man 
than you.” 


A han’somer man than me! Why, that ain’t much to 
say; 

There’s han’somer men than me go past here every 
day. 

There’s han’somer men than me—I ain’t of the han’- 
some kind; 

But a lovin’er man than I was I guess she’ll never find! 
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Curse her! curse her! I say, and give my curses wings! 

May the words of love I’ve spoke be changed to scor- 
pion-stings ! 

Oh, she filled my heart with joy, she emptied my heart 
of doubt, 

And now, with a scratch of a pen, she lets my heart’s 
blood out! 


Curse her! curse her! say I; she’ll some time rue this 
day ; 

She’ll some time learn that hate is a game that two 
can play; 

And long before she dies she’ll grieve she ever was 
born; 

For I'll plough her grave with hate, and seed it down 
to scorn! 


As sure as the world goes on, there’ll come a time 
when she 

Will read the devilish heart of that han’somer man 
than me; 

And there’ll be a time when he will find, as others do, 

That she who is false to one can be the same with two! 


And when her face grows pale, and when her eyes 
grow dim, 

And when he is tired of her and she is tired of him, 

She’ll do what she ought to have done, and coolly count 
the cost; 

And then she’ll see things clear, and know what she 
has lost. 
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And thoughts that are now asleep will wake up in her 
mind, 

And she will mourn and cry for what she has left be- 
hind ; 

And maybe she’ll sometimes long for me—for me— 
but no! 

I’ve blotted her out of my heart, and I will not have 
it so! 


And yet in her girlish heart there was somethin’ or 
other she had 

That fastened a man to her, and wasn’t entirely bad; 

And she loved me a little, I think, although it didn’t 
last; 

But I mustn’t think of these things—I’ve buried ’em 
in the past. 


I'll take my hard words back, nor make a bad matter 
worse ; 

She’ll have trouble enough, poor thing; she shall not 
have my curse; 

But Ill live a life so square—and I well know that I 
can— 

That she will always grieve that she went with that 
han’somer man. 


Ah, here is her kitchen dress! it makes my poor eyes 
blur ; 

It seems, when I look at that, as if ’twas holdin’ her. 

And here are her week-day shoes, and there is her 
week-day hat, 
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And yonder’s her weddin’-gewn: I wonder she didn’t 
take that! 


*Twas only this mornin’ she came and called me her 
“dearest dear,” 

And said I was makin’ for her a regular paradise here: 

O God! if you want a man to sense the pains of hell, 

Before you pitch him in just keep him in heaven a 
spell! 


Good-bye—I wish that death had severed us two apart; 

You’ve lost a worshipper here—you’ve crushed a lovin’ 
heart. 

Ill worship no woman again! but I guess I’ll learn to 
prays 

And kneel as you used to kneel before you run away. 


And if I thought I could bring my words on heaven 
to bear, 

And if I thought I had some influence up there, 

I would pray that I might be, if it only could be so, 

As happy and gay as I was a half an hour ago! 


JANE (entering) 


Why, John, what a litter here! you’ve thrown things 
all around! 

Come, what’s the matter now? and what ’ve you lost 
or found? 

And here’s my father here, a-waiting for supper, too; 

I’ve been a-riding with him—he’s that “handsomer man 
than you.” 
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Ha! ha! Pa, take a seat, while I put the kettle on, 

And get things ready for tea, and kiss my dear old 
John. 

Why, John, you look so strange! Come, what has 
crossed your track? 

I was only a-joking, you know; I’m willing to take it 
back. 


m™ 


JOHN (aside) 


Well, now, if this ain’t a joke, with rather a bitter 
cream ! 

It seems as if I’d woke from a mighty ticklish dream; 

And I think she “smells a rat,” for she smiles at me 
so queer ; 

I hope she don’t; good Lord! I hope that they didn’t 
hear! 


*T'was one of her practical drives—why didn’t I under- 
stand! 

I'll never break sod again till I get the lay of the 
land. 

But one thing’s settled with me: to appreciate heaven 
well, 


*Tis good for a man to have some fifteen minutes of 
hell! 


OVER THE HILL TO THE POOR-HOUSE 


Over the hill to the poor-house I’m trudgin’ my weary 
Weta K 
I, a woman of seventy, and only a trifle gray— 
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I, who am smart an’ chipper, for all the years I’ve 
told, mar 

As many another that’s only half as old. 

Over the hill to the poor-house—I can’t quite make 
it clear! 

Over the hill to the poor-house—it seems so horrid 
queer! 

Many a step I’ve taken, a-toilin’ to and fro, 

But this is a sort of journey I never thought to go. 


What is the use of heapin’ on me a pauper’s shame? 
Am I lazy or crazy? am I blind or lame? 

True, I am not so supple, nor yet so awful stout; 
But charity ain’t no favor, if one can live without. 


I am ready and willin’ an’ anxious any day 

To work for a decent livin’, an’ pay my honest way; 
For I can earn my victuals, an’ more too, I’ll be bound, 
If anybody is willin’ to only have me round. 


Once I was young an’ han’some—I was, upon my soul— 
Once my cheeks was roses, my eyes as black as coal; 
And I can’t remember, in them days, of hearin’ people 


say, 
For any kind of a reason, that I was in their way! 


’Tain’t no use of boastin’, or talkin’ over free, 

But many a house an’ home was open then to me; 

Many a han’some offer I had from likely men, 

And nobody ever hinted that I was a burden then! 
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And when to John I was married, sure he was good and 
smart, 

But he and all the neighbors would own I done my 
part ; 

For life was all before me, an’ I was young an’ strong, 

And I worked my best an’ smartest in tryin’ to get 
along. 


And so we worked together: and life was hard, but 
gay, 

With now and then a baby to cheer us on our way ; 

Till we had half a dozen: an’ all growed clean an’ 
neat, 

An’ went to school like others, an’ had enough to eat. 


An’ so we worked for the child’rn, and raised ’em every 
one ; 

Worked for em summer and winter, Just as we ought 
to ’ve done; 

Only perhaps we humored ’em, which some good folks 
condemn 3 

But every couple’s own child’rn’s a heap the dearest 
to them! 


Strange how much we think of our blesséd little ones !— 

I'd have died for my daughters, I’d have died for my 
sons; 

And God he made that rule of love; but when we’re 
old and gray, 

T’ve noticed it sometimes somehow fails to work the 
other way. 
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Strange, another thing: when our boys an’ girls was 
grown, 

And when, exceptin’ Charley, they’d left us there alone; 

When John he nearer an’ nearer came, an’ dearer 
seemed to be, 

The Lord—of Hosts !—He came one day an’ took him 
away from me! 


Still I was bound to struggle, an’ never to cringe or 
fall— 

Still I worked for Charley, for Charley was now my 
all; 

And Charley was pretty good to me, with scarce a word 
or frown, 

Till at last he went a-courtin’, and brought a wife 
from town. 


She was somewhat dressy, an’ hadn’t a pleasant smile— 
‘She was quite conceity, and carried a heap o’ style; 
But if ever I tried to be friends, I did with her, I know; 
\But she was hard and haughty, an’ we couldn’t make 
it go. 


She had an edication, an’ that was good for her; 

But when she twitted me on mine, ’twas carryin’ things 
too fur; 

An’ I told her once, ’fore company (an’ it almost made 
her sick), 


That I never swallowed a grammar, or ’et a ’rithmetic. 


So ’twas only a few days before the thing was done— 
They was a family of themselves, and I another one; 
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And a very little cottage one family will do, 


But I never have seen a mansion that was big enough 


for two. 


An’ I never could speak to suit her, never could please 
her eye, 

An’ it made me independent, an’ then I didn’t ree 

But I was terribly humbled, an’ felt it like a blow, 

When Charley turned ag’in me, an’ told me I could go! 


I went to live with Susan: but Susan’s house was small, 

And she was always a-hintin’ how snug it was for us all; 

And what with her husband’s sisters, and what with 
child’rn three, 

*T was easy to discover there wasn’t room for me. 


An’ then I went with Thomas, the oldest son I’ve got: 


For Thomas’s buildings ’d cover the half of an acre 
lot; 

But all the child’rn was on me—I couldn’t stand their 
sauce— 

And Thomas said I needn’t think I was comin’ there 
to boss. 


An’ then I wrote to Rebecca, my girl who lives out 
West, 

And to Isaac, not far from her—some twenty miles at 
best; 

And one of ’em said ’twas too warm there for any 
one so old, 

And t’other had an opinion the climate was too cold. 
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So they have shirked and slighted me, an’ shifted me 
about— : 

So they have wellnigh soured me, an’ wore my old heart 
out; 

But still I’ve borne up pretty well, an’ wasn’t much put 
down, 

Till Charley went to the poor-master, an’ put me on the 
town! 


Over the hill to the poor-house—my child’rn dear, 
good-by! 

Many a night I’ve watched you when only God was 
nigh ; 

And God ’ll judge between us; but I will al’ays pray 

That you shall never suffer the half I do to-day! 


OVER THE HILL FROM THE POOR-HOUSE 


Over the hill to the poor-house J went, one winter’s 
day: 

I—who was always considered a “bad stick” anyway ; 

I—-who was always gettin’ in a large assortment of 
tricks, 

And always sure to be quoted as “the worst of the 
Deacon’s six.” 


Tom was a steady fellow, and saved up all he got; 
But when it came to payin’ his debts, he’d always 
rather not; 
And Isaac could quote the Scriptures, an’ never forgot 
nor slipped ; 
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But “Honor thy father and moj:her” was one of the 
verses he skipped. 


An’ as for Susan an’ ’Becca, their hearts, as one 
might say, 

Was good—what there was of ’em—which wasn’t 
much, anyway; 

And all of our little family was good as you'll often 
see, 

Exceptin’ one poor fellow—and that ’ere one was me. 


All of the rest was steady, an’ nice, an’ good, an’ 
right ; 

All of the rest was sober—but I was mainly tight; 

An’ when I “borrowed” two horses, or helped to, just 

for fun— 

If I hadn’t been drunk as blazes, it never would have 
been done. 


But when they sent me to prison, the hardest grief I 
felt 

Was when my poor old mother beside me feebly knelt, 

And cried and prayed all round me, till I got melted 
down, 

And cried as I wouldn’t have cried that day for half 
the horses in town. 


And with my left arm round her—my right hand lifted 
high— 
I swore henceforth to be honest, and sober live anJ 
die ; 
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And I went and served my term out, although ’twas 
a bitter pill, 
Which many fellows ought to take who probably 


never will. 


And when I had served my sentence, I thought 

*twould answer the best 
- To take the advice of Greeley: “Go West, young man, 

go West!” 

And how I came to prosper there, I never could un- 
derstand ; 

But Fortune seemed to like me—she gave me a win- 
ning hand! 


And year after year I prospered, and kept a-going 
ahead; W 

And wrote to a trusty neighbor East, to tell ’em tha 
I was dead; 

And died a good straight fellow; for I knew it would 
please them more 

Than if I had lived to a hundred and twelve—the 
chap that I was before! 


But when this trusty neighbor—he wrote a line to 


me— 

“Your mother’s in the poor-house, a-pining away,” 
says he: 

To keep dead any longer—I knew that it wouldn’t 
be right ; 


So I’d a private resurrection, and started for her that 
night. 
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And when I came in the old een my first act was 


to buy 

A snug and handsome cottage) which rather seemed 
to my eye 

To look just like the old one; I finished it off the 
same ; 


You couldn’t have told the difference—if you could, I 
wasn’t to blame! 


The same old clock in the corner ,/the fireplace, wide 
and high, 

Sent up the smoke and cinders, and flung them 
towards the sky; 

From garret down to cellar—’twas all the self-same 
thing: a 

°Twas good enough for the President—twas fine 
enough for a king! 


Then over the hill to the poor-house, one blustering 
winter day, 

With two fleet nags and a cutter, I swiftly took my 
way. 

The fleetest nags in the county, and both as black as 
coal— 

They very much resembled the pair of horses I stole. 


I hitched in front of the poor-house—I opened the 
poor-house door; 
My poor old mother was on her knees, a-scrubbin’ 
the kitchen floor! 
I coughed a little, on purpose—she started, in sur- 
prise— 
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Rose up, with a scared expression, an’ looked me in 
the eyes. 


I slowly walked up to her, an’ all her troubles’ trace 
I saw in the lines of sorrow that marred her dear old 
face: 
“Mother, O Mother!” I shouted; “your poor-house 
contract’s done; 
An’ you henceforth are adopted, by your resurrected 
son!” 


She didn’t faint nor holloa—but knelt down by my 
side, 

And thanked the Lord for saving her me, till I broke 
down and cried; 

But maybe our ride wasn’t merry! and maybe we 

wasn’t gay; 

And maybe I didn’t wrap her up that blustering win- 

ter day! 


And maybe, when we had got home, and entered the 


cottage door, 
She didn’t start back kind of sudden—as if she’d seen 


it before! 

And maybe it wasn’t pleasant—our cosey evening 
tea— 

With her quite often stoppin’, and huggin’, and kissin’ 
me! 


And maybe we didn’t live happy, for quite a number 
of years! 
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And I gained the respect of my neighbors—in spite 
of my brothers’ sneers, 

And spite of my sisters’ caution; who said, as I have 
heard, 

That they never could own a brother that had been 
a prison bird! 


But I’ll bet, when the great bugle rings out its cheer- 
ful notes, 

And the good Lord Almighty sorts out His sheep 
and goats, 

However my case is settled, if you are there you'll 
see 

That my old Christian mother will stand right up 
for me. 


OUT OF THE OLD HOUSE 


Our of the old house, Nancy—moved up into the 
new ; 

All the hurry and worry is just as good as through! 

Only a bounden duty remains for you and I— 

And that’s to stand on the door-step, here, and bid 
the old house good-bye. 


What a shell we’ve lived in, these nineteen or twenty 
years! 
Wonder it hadn’t smashed in, and tumbled about our 
ears ; 
Wonder it’s stuck together, and answered till to-day; 
But every individual log was put up here to stay. 
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Things looked rather new, though, when this old 
house was built; 

And things that blossomed you, though, would ’ve 
made some women wilt; 

And every other day, then, as sure as day would 
break, 

My neighbor Ager come this way, invitin’ me to 
“shake”? 


And you, for want of neighbors, was sometimes blue 
and sad, 

For wolves and bears and wild-cats was the nearest 
ones you had; 

But lookin’ ahead to the clearin’, we worked with all 
our might, 

Until we was fairly out of the woods, and things was 
goin’ right. 


Look up there at our new house!—ain’t it a thing to 
see? 

Tall and big and handsome, and new as new can be; 

All in apple-pie order, especially the shelves, 

And never a debt to say but what we own it all our- 
selves. 


Look at our old log-house—how little it now appears! 
But it’s never gone back on us for nineteen or twenty 
years ; 
An’ I won’t go back on it now, or go to pokin’ fun: 
There’s such a thing as praisin’ a thing for the good 
that it has done. 
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Probably you remember how rich we was that night, _ 

When we was fairly settled, an’ had things snug and 
right: 

We feel as proud as you please, Nancy, over our house 
that’s new, 

But we felt as proud under this old roof, and a good 
deal prouder, too. 


Never a handsomer house was seen beneath the sun: 

Kitchen and parlor and bedroom—we had ’em—all in 
one ; 

And the fat old wooden clock that we brought when 
we came West, 

Was tickin’ away in the corner there, and doin’ its 
level best. 


Trees was all around us, a-whisperin’ cheering words; 

Loud was the squirrel’s chatter, and sweet the songs 
of birds; 

And home grew sweeter and brighter—our courage 
began to mount— 

And things looked hearty and happy then, and work 
appeared to count. 


And here one night it happened, when things was 
goin’ bad, 

We fell in a deep old quarrel—the first we ever had; 

And when you give out and cried, then I, like a fool, 
give in; 

And then we agreed to rub all out, and start out life 
ag’in. 
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Here it was, you remember, we sat when the day was 


done, 

And you was a-makin’ clothing that wasn’t for either 
one; 

And often a soft word of love I was soft enough to 
say, 


And the wolves was howlin’ in the woods not twenty 
rods away. 


Then our first-born baby—a regular little joy— 

Though I fretted a little because it wasn’t a boy: 

Wa’n’t she a little flirt, though, with all her pouts and 
smiles? 

Why, settlers came to see that show a half a dozen 
miles. 


Yonder sat the cradle—a homely, home-made thing, 
And many a night I rocked it, providin’ you would 


sing 3 

And many a little stranger brought up with us to 
stay— 

And so that cradle, for many a year, was never put 
away. 


How they kept a-comin’, so cunnin’ and fat and small! 

How they growed! *twas a wonder how we found 
room for ’em all; 

But though the house was crowded, it empty seemed 
that day 

When Jennie lay by the fireplace, there, and moaned 
her life away. 
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Right in there the preacher, with Bible and hymn- 
book, stood, 
‘oT wixt the dead and the living,” and “hoped ’twould 
do us good ;” 
And the little white-wood coffin on the table there was 
set, 
And now as I rub my eyes it seems as if I could see 
it yet. 


And then that fit of sickness it brought on you, you 
know: 

Just by a thread you hung, and you e’en-a’most let 
805 

And here is the spot I tumbled, an’ give the Lord his 
due, 

When the doctor said the fever’d turned, an’ he could 
fetch you through. 


Yes, a deal has happened to make this old house dear: 

Christenin’s, funerals, weddin’s—what haven’t we had 
here? 

Not a log in this buildin’ but its memories has got, 

And not a nail in this old floor but touches a tender 
spot. 


Out of the old house, Nancy—moved up into the 
new ; 

All the hurry and worry is just as good as through; 

But I tell you a thing right here, that I ain’t ashamed 
to say: 

There’s precious things in this old house we never can 
take away. 
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Here the old house will stand, but not as it stood 
before: 

Winds will whistle through it, and rains will flood the 
floor; 

And over the hearth, once blazing, the snow-drifts oft 
will pile, 

And the old thing will seem to be a-mournin’ all the 
while. 


Fare you well, old house! you’re naught that can feel 


or see, 
But you seem like a human being—a dear old friend 
to me; 
And we never will have a better home, if my opinion 
stands, 


Until we commence a-keepin’ house in the house not 
made with hands. 


THE NEW CHURCH ORGAN 


Tuery’vE got a brand-new organ, Sue, 
For all their fuss and search; 

They’ve done just as they said they’d do, 
And fetched it into church. 

They’re bound the critter shall be seen, 
And on the preacher’s right 

They’ve hoisted up their new machine, 
In everybody’s sight. 

They’ve got a chorister and choir, 
Ag’in’ my voice and vote; 
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For it was never my desire 
To praise the Lord by note! 


I’ve been a sister good an’ true 
For five-an’-thirty year; 

I’ve done what seemed my part to do, 
An’ prayed my duty clear; 

I’ve sung the hymns both slow and quick, 
Just as the preacher read, 

And twice, when Deacon Tubbs was sick, 
I took the fork an’ led! 

And now, their bold, new-fangled ways 
Is comin’ all about; 

And I, right in my latter days, 
Am fairly crowded out! 


To-day the preacher, good old dear, 
With tears all in his eyes, 

Read, “I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies.” 

I al’ays liked that blesséd hymn— 
I s’pose I al’ays will; 

It somehow gratifies my whim, 
In good old Ortonville; 

But when that choir got up to sing, 
I couldn’t catch a word; 

They sung the most outlandish thing 
A body ever heard! 


Some worldly chaps was standin’ near; 
An’ when I see them grin, 
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I bid farewell to every fear, 
And boldly waded in. 

I thought I’d chase their tune along, 
An’ tried with all my might; 

But though my voice is good an’ strong, 
I couldn’t steer it right; 

When they was high, then I was low, 
An’ also contrawise; 

An’ I too fast, or they too slow, 
To “mansions in the skies.” 

Aw’ after every verse, you know, 
They play a little tune; 

I didn’t understand, an’ so 
I started in too soon. 

I pitched it pretty middlin’ high, 
I fetched a lusty tone, 

But oh, alas! I found that I 
Was singin’ there alone! 

They laughed a little, I am told; 
But I had done my best; 

And not a wave of trouble rolled 
Across my peaceful breast. 


And Sister Brown—I could but look 
She sits right front of me; 
She never was no singin’-book, 
An’ never went to be; 
But then she al’ays tried to do 
The best she could, she said; 
She understood the time right through, 
An’ kep’ it with her head; 
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But when she tried this mornin’, oh, 
I had to laugh, or cough! 

It kep’ her head a-bobbin’ so, 
It e’en a’most came off! 


An’ Deacon Tubbs—he all broke down, 
As one might well suppose; 

He took one look at Sister Brown, 
And meekly scratched his nose, 

An’ looked his hymn-book through and through, 
And laid it on the seat, 

And then a pensive sigh he drew, 
And looked completely beat. 

An’ when they took another bout, 
He didn’t even rise; 

But drawed his red bandanner out, 
An’ wiped his weepin’ eyes. 


I’ve been a sister, good an’ true, 
For five-an’-thirty year ; 

I’ve done what seemed my part to do, 
An’ prayed my duty clear; 

But Death will stop my voice, I know, 
For he is on my track; 

And some day I to church will go, 
And never more come back; 

And when the folks gets up to sng— 
Whene’er that time shall be— 

I do not want no patent thing 
A-squealin’ over me! 
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HOW JAMIE CAME HOME 


Come, Mother, set the kettle on, 
An’ put the ham an’ eggs to fry! 
Something to eat, old-fashioned-neat— 
To please our Jamie’s mouth and eye! 
For he’s our only son, you know; 
The rest ha’ perished, long ago! 
And when he comes to us to-night, 
His glad, blue eyes will sparkle bright, 
His old, sweet smile will play right free, 
His boyhood home once more to see. 


I say for’t! *twas a lucky thing 
That Jamie was not maimed or killed! 
So many years, with pain an’ tears, 
With long an’ bloody battles filled ! 
And many a night-time, dark an’ drear, 
We’ve lain within our cottage here, 
And while the cold storm came an’ went 
We’ve thought of Jamie, in his tent; 
And offered many a silent prayer, 
That God would keep him in his care. 


I say for’t! ’twas a lucky thing 

That Jamie was not maimed or killed! 
So many years, with hopes an’ fears, 

With dark, death-laden tidings filled! 
And many a morning, full o’ fear, 
We’ve knelt around our fireside here, 
And while we’ve thought of bleeding ones, 
Of flashing steel and blazing guns, 
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We’ve prayed for him we sent out there, 
Addressed in God’s paternal care. 


Nay, Ada, daughter, come away; 

Touch not a thing upon that shelf! 
Mother, she knows where each dish goes: 

Mother shall lay them all herself! 
There’s nothing, to the wanderer’s taste, 
Like food where mother’s hand is traced; 
There’s nothing, to the wanderer’s look, 
Like food her cunning hand can cook. 
Though good the sister’s heart and will, 
The mother’s love is better still. 


Hark! there’s his step!—he’s coming now! 
I thought—yes, there’s the sound once more. 

Now with glad feet and smiles, we’ll greet 
The truant, at our open door! 

It is a heavy step and tone, 

And more—the lad is not alone! 

Perhaps the company extends 

To some of his old comrade-friends ; 

And who they be, or whence they came, 

They shall be greeted all the same. 


What bear ye on your shoulders, men? 
Is it my Jamie, stark and dead? 
What did you say? . . . Once more, I pray, 
I did not gather what you said. 
What, drunk ?—\ tell not that lie to me! 
What, drunk? O God, it cannot be! 
It must not be my Jamie dear, 
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Lying in beast-like slumber here! 
It is—it is—as you have said. 
Men, lay him on yon waiting bed. 


*Tis Jamie—yes—a bearded man, 

But bearing yet some boyhood’s trace; 
Stained with the ways of reckless days— 
Flushed with night-revels—is his face; 

Red with the fruits of reckless years; 
Robbed of each look that e’er endears; 
Robbed of each mark that e’er might make 
Us cherish him for his own sake, 

Except the heart-distressing one, 

That Jamie is our only son! 


O Mother, take the kettle off, 
And put our humble feast away! 
What was my crime, and when the time, 
That I should live to see this day? 
For all the sighs I ever drew, 
And all the grief I ever knew, 
And all the bitter tears I shed 
Above our children that are dead, 
All cares that ever creased my brow, 
Are naught to what comes o’er me now! 


I would to God that when the three 
We lost were hidden from our view, 
Jamie had died, and by their side 
Had lain, all pure and stainless, too! 
I would the sky might bend above 
The grave of him we joyed to love, 
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Rather than that he living came 

To bring this home disgrace and shame! 
But, Mother—Ada—come this way, 
And let us humbly kneel and pray. 


PICNIC SAM 


You youngsters who haven’t heard of Picnic Sam, 
Just gather up around here where I am, 
And listen sharp while memory wanders through him, 
And brings out what he seemed like when I knew him. 
He lived in one of those high-stretched affairs 
Called tenements—up any amount of stairs; 
His room there, when the tired streets he forsook, 
Was just what room he crowded in and took. 
Though he “lived high,” he never had the gout, 
And for the most part took his dinners out. 
Breakfast and supper were not in his way; 
His motto always was, One meal per day; 
Or rather, maybe, when you squarely met it, 
One meal per day, provided I can get it. 
His garments—well, you’ve stood and looked, perhaps, 
At those plump, little, beaming, made-up chaps, 
With nobby coats, and smiling, painted faces, 
The clothing dealer in his window places 
(To make meat children envious, I suppose) ; 
Well, Sam wasn’t dressed at all like one of those. 
Raiment like his no lively lad enjoys; 
It had been cut for several different boys, 
And, taking garments as they come and go, 
He had about one suit—or nearly so. 
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His face suggested, to the casual sight, 

A bull-dog’s when he’s spoiling for a fight; 

And on it might be traced full many a streak, 
As though it were not laundered once a week. 
And yet his eyes were handsome, for a fact 
(That is, of course, the one that was not blacked, 
For he had fighting—more or less—to do), 

But his well eye looked rather good and true. 


You youngsters, gather round here where I am— 
Pll tell you why they called him Picnic Sam. 
This young home-heathen had, by day and night, 
A genuine first-class picnic appetite ; 
And, with a zeal good children stood in fear of, 
Attended every picnic he could hear of. 
When Sunday-schools were going to have “a spread, 
He’d always join, a week or two ahead; 
And though no “‘verses” he had ever learned, 
Tried to look serious like and deep concerned, 
And (if some good boy he was sitting near) 
Would answer every question, loud and clear. 
*T was strange, when near the time of feasting came, 
How sure a school was to get Samuel’s name. 
“Why,” said a teacher, rather prone to scoff, 
“He'll smell a picnic full a fortnight off.” 
’Twas strange, in different schools he ravaged round 

in, 
What various kinds of classes he’d be found in. 
Three times or more, he gravely tried to pass 
As member of an old folks’ Bible class; 
And once appeared (rough brickbat among pearls) 
In a small, timid infant class of girls! 
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But, in whatever company he came, 
His appetite stood by him all the same. 


No picnic near, in weather foul or pleasant, 
But Sam and stomach managed to be present; 
And when, with innocent, unconscious air, 

He placed himself at table, firm and square, 
With one eye partly closed, the other looking 
Intently at the different styles of cooking; 

And when, with savage-gleaming knife and fork, 
He brought himself down seriously to work, 
And marched through every dish in conquering glory, 
And ravaged all the adjacent territory, 

Making the table for some distance round 

Look like a fiercely hard-fought battle-ground, 
A smile upon his placid face would fall, 

As if life wasn’t a failure, after all. 


But when the exciting dinner-hour was gone, 
Sam always seemed uncalled for and alone; 
Felt snubbed and frozen and made quiet game of: 
Slights that he didn’t even know the name of, 
But which he felt as keenly (do not doubt it) 
As if some foe had told him all about it. 
He always felt by that vague feeling haunted 
That hangs around folks when they are not wanted. 


Well, on one day particularly fine, 
Sam felt himself invited to help dine 
With (in a small grove, shady, fresh, and cool) 
A recently discovered Sunday-school: 
Which, when he’d joined, he’d muttered, “This ’ll pass 
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It’s a swell crowd; the board ll be first-class.” 
And so it was; and for an hour or more 

Sam slew things as he never had before, 
Wondering, with a gastronomic smile, 

Where all these victuals ’d been all this long while 
And made the teachers feel a great surprise 

That they’d so overrated their supplies; 

And in his stomach could not but confess 

That life to-day was one good square success. 


Then, after dinner, feeling cute and smart, 
He tried to make a little social start; 
And frisk and frolic round, like any other, 
And be accepted as a boy and brother. 
But all the children shrank, with scarce-hid loathing 
From a strange lad in such imperfect clothing; 
And soon Sam’s face a misty sadness wore, 
As if to say, “I b’lieve I’m snubbed once more.” 
He tried to put them under obligations 
With street accomplishments and fascinations: 
In turning somersaults and hand-springs led; 
Whistled and sang, danced, stood upon his head; 
E’en tried a friendly sparring match: till taken 
Right in the act, misunderstood, and shaken 
(By the strong mother of the lad he battled), 
Till the provisions in him fairly rattled. 
But whatsoe’er he did, discreet or bold, 
It seemed to drive him farther in the cold. 


The grove was near a river; on whose brink 
Samuel sat down, with lots of time to think, 
And watch some light boats swiftly past him go, 
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With happy children flitting to and fro, 
Content to see him safe and dry on land: 
Sam muttered, “No, I ain’t much in demand.” 


Just then a trim young girl came tripping by, 
With golden hair, and more than handsome eye; 
And Sam remarked, his face full of glad creases, 

“That’s the smart girl that scooped ’em speakin’ pieces ; 
I wonder if she learned hers like a song, 
Or made the speech up as she went along? 
She came out first, though last upon the track, 
But spoke so long it held the dinner back; 
Still, what she said was sweet an’ soothin’ rather, 
’Bout how ‘We all are children of one Father.’ 
Tf that’s so, she’s half-sister unto me— 
At least I think I'll speak to her, and see.” 
Then, thinking pleasantly to clear the way, 
He shouted, “Miss, this ’ere’s a pleasant day!” 
But she flounced on, more haughty than before; 
And Sam remarked, “I b’lieve I’m snubbed once more.” 


While, roughly sad, the boy sat musing yet, 
He heard a shout, “Help! help! our boat’s upset!” 
And, following with his eyes the fear-edged scream, 
Sam saw three children struggling in the stream. 
And two were rescued; one went ’neath the wave; 
The waters closed above her like a grave. 
She sank, apparently to rise no more, 
While frantic crowds ran up and down the shore, 
And, ’mid the turmoil, each one did his best, 
Shouting first-class instructions to the rest. 
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“It’s the swell girl,” thought Sam, “that’s made this 
row 3 
I wonder how she likes the weather now? 
I'd save her—if it wasn’t too much bother— 
‘Good deeds for evil—children of one Father’— 
I rather think she’s gone down there to stay; 
She can’t be yelled up, if they try all day. 
Wonder, if I should save her, ’twould be bold? 
I’ve dove for pennies—s’pose I dive for gold?” 
Then, throwing off his coat—what there was of it— 
He plunged into the water, rose above it, 
Plunged in again, and came once more to air, 
Grasping a pretty golden tress of hair, 
And soon strong arms were stretched to her from 
shore; 
And soon she raised her eyes, and lived once more. 


But Sam, poor boy, exhausted, choked, and beaten 
With the prodigious dinner he had eaten, 
Strangled and sank beneath the river’s brim; 
And no one seemed to care to dive for him. 
And when at last he came out, with “a haul,” 
The school had one dead pupil, after all. 


Poor drenched, dead hero!—in his tattered dress, 
Sam now was a society success. 
They crowded round the poor boy as he lay, 
And talked about him in a mournful way; 
And from the teachers efforts did not lack 
To resurrect and bring their scholar back; 
But useless was their toil, do all they could, 
Sam and his great soul had gone on for good. 
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Nothing too nice that could be done and said 
For this poor fellow—now that he was dead. 
His casket was the richest and the best; 
He went to his own funeral nicely dressed! 
They rigged him out in very pretty trim; 
A long, first-class procession followed him, 
That reached the farthest distance up and down 
Of any often witnessed in that town; 
And all the children, shedding tears half hid, 
Threw evergreens upon Sam’s coffin-lid. 


You youngsters tempted scornfully to smile, 
If a poor boy doesn’t come up to your style, 
Or shrink from him as though perhaps he’ll bite you, 
Because he has some points that don’t delight you, 
Or think, because your “set” can do without him, 
There’s nothing that’s desirable about him, 
Just recollect that squeamishness is sham, 
And drop a kind thought on brave Picnic Sam. 


OUT O’ THE FIRE 
[ As told in 1880 | 


Year of 771, children, middle of the fall, 
On one fearful night, children, we wellnigh lost our 
all. 
True, it wa’n’t no great sum we had to lose that night, 
But when a little’s all you’ve got, it comes to a blessed 
sight. 
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I was a mighty worker, in them ’ere difficult days, 

For work is a good investment, and almost always 
pays; 

But when ten years’ hard labor went smokin’ into the 
air, 

I doubted all o’ the maxims, an’ felt that it wasn’t fair. 


Up from the East we had travelled, with all of our 
household wares, 

Where we had long been workin’ a piece of land on 
shares ; 

But how a fellow’s to prosper without the rise of the 
land, 

For just two-thirds of nothin’, I never could under- 
stand. 


Up from the East we had travelled, me and my folks 
alone, 

And quick we went to workin’ a piece of land of our 
own; 

Small was our backwoods quarters, and things looked 
mighty cheap; 

But everything we put in there, we put in there to 
keep. 


So, with workin’ and savin’, we managed to get along; 

Managed to make a livin’, and feel consid’able strong; 

And things went smooth and happy, an’ fair as the 
average run, 

Till Fate went back upon me square, in the fall of °71. 
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First thing bothered and worried me, was ’long o’ my 
daughter Kate: 

Rather a han’some cre’tur’, and folks all liked her 
gait. 

Not so nice as them sham ones in yeller-covered books ; 

But still there wa’n’t much discount on Katherine’s 
ways an’ looks. 


And Katherine’s smile was pleasant, and Katherine’s 
temper was good, 

And how she came to like Tom Smith, I never under- 
stood; 

For she was a mornin’-glory, as fair as you ever see, 


And Tom was a shag-bark hickory, as green as green 
could be. 


“Like takes to like,’ is a proverb that’s nothin’ more 
than trash; 
And many a time I’ve seen it all pulverized to smash. 
For folks in no way sim’lar, I’ve noticed ag’in and 
ag’in, 
Will often take to each other, and stick together like 
sin. 


Next thing bothered and worried me, was ’long of a 
terrible drouth; 

And me an’ all o’ my neighbors was some’at down in 
the mouth. 

And week after week the rain held off, and things all 
pined an’ dried, 

And we drove the cattle miles to drink, and many of 
em died. 
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And day after day went by us, so han’some and so 
bright, 

And never a drop of water came near us, day or night; _ 

And what with the neighbors’ grumblin’, and what 
with my daily loss, 

I must own that somehow or other I was gettin’ 
mighty cross. 


And on one Sunday evenin’ I was comin’ down the 
lane 

From meetin’, where our preacher had stuck and hung 
for rain, 

And various slants on things above kept workin’ in 
my mind, 

And the smoke from Sanders’s fallow was makin’ me 
almost blind; 


I opened the door kind o’ sudden, an’ there my Kath- 
erine sat, 

As cosey as any kitten along with a friendly cat; 

An’ Tom was dreadful near her—his arm on the back 
of her chair— 

And lookin’ as happy and cheerful as if there was rain 
to spare. 


“Get out of this house in a minute!” I cried, with all 
my might: 
“Get out, while I’m a-talkin’!”—Tom’s eyes showed a 
bit of fight ; 
But he rose up, stiff and surly, and made me a civil 
bow, 
iz 


And walked along to the doorway, with never a word 
of row. 


And I snapped up my wife quite surly when she asked 
me what I’d said, 

And scolded Kate for cryin’, and sent her up-stairs to 
bed; 

And then I laid down, for the purpose of gettin’ a 
little sleep, 

An’ the wind outside was a-howlin’, and puttin’ it in 
to keep. 


’Twas half-past three next mornin’, or maybe ’twas 
nearer four— 
The neighbors they came a-yellin’ and poundin’ at 


my door; 

‘Get up! get up!” they shouted: “get up! there’s dan- 
ger near! 

The woods are all a-burnin’! the wind is blowin’ it 
here!” 


If ever it happens, children, that you get catched, 
some time, 
With fire a-comin’ towards you, as fast as fire can 


climb, 
You'll get up and get in a hurry, as quick as you can 
budge; 
It’s a lively season of the year, or else I ain’t no 
judge. 


Out o’ the dear old cabin we tumbled fast as we 
could— 
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Smashed two-thirds of our dishes, and saved some 
four-foot wood; 

With smoke a-settlin’ round us and gettin’ into our 
eyes, 

And fire a-roarin’ an’ cracklin’ an’ drowndin’ all our 
cries, 


And just as the roof was smokin’, and we hadn’t long 
to wait, 

I says to my wife, “Now get out, and hustle, you and 
Kate!” 

And just as the roof was fallin’, my wife she come to 
me, 

With a face as white as a corpse’s face, and “Where 
is Kate?” says she. 


And the neighbors came a-runnin’ to me, with faces 
black as the ground, 

And shouted, “Where is Katherine? She’s nowhere 
to be found!” 

An’ this is all I remember, till I found myself next 
day, 

A-lyin’ in Sanders’s cabin, a mile an’ a half away. 


If ever you wake up, children, with somethin’ into 
your head, 

Concernin’ a han’some daughter, that’s lyin’ still an’ 
dead, 

All scorched into coal-black cinders—perhaps you 
may not weep, 

But I rather think it’ll happen you'll wish you’d kept 
asleep. 
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And all I could say, was “Kath’rine, oh Kath’rine, 
come to me!” 
And all I could think, was “Kath’rine!” and all that — 
I could see, 
Was Sanders a-standin’ near to me, with pity in his © 
eye, 
And my wife a-bendin’ over me, and tellin’ me not to ~ 
cry; 


When lo! Tom Smith he entered—his face lit up with 
grins— 

And Karr a-hangin’ on his arm, as neat as a row of 
pins! 

And Tom looked glad, but sheepish; and said, ““Ex- 
cuse me, Squire, 

But I ’loped with Kate, and married her an hour be- 
fore the fire.” 


Well, children, I was shattered; *twas more than I 
could bear— 

And I up and went for Kate an’ Tom, and hugged 
?em then and there! 

And since that time, the times have changed, an’ life 
isn’t so much bother; 

And—Katherine, she’s your mother now, and— 
Thomas Smith’s your father! 


THE BURNING OF CHICAGO 


’T was night in the beautiful city, 
The famous and wonderful city, 
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The proud and magnificent city, 
The Queen of the North and the West. 

The riches of nations were gathered in wondrous and 
plentiful store; 

The swift-speeding bearers of Commerce were waiting 
on river and shore; 

The great staring walls towered skyward, with visage 
undaunted and bold, 

And said, “We are ready, O Winter! come on with 
your hunger and cold! 

Sweep down with your storms from the northward! 
come out from your ice-guarded lair! 

Our larders have food for a nation! our wardrobes 
have clothing to spare! 

For off from the corn-bladed prairies, and out from the 
valleys and hills, 

The farmer has swept us his harvests, the miller has 
emptied his mills; 

And here in the lap of our city, the treasures of au- 
tumn shall rest, 

In gold-crowned, glorious Chicago, the Queen of the 
North and the West!” 


*T was night in the church-guarded city, 
The temple and altar-decked city, 
The turreted, spire-adorned city, 
The Queen of the North and the West. 
And out from the beautiful temples that wealth in its 
fulness had made, 
And out from the haunts that were humble, where 
Poverty peacefully prayed, 
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Where praises and thanks had been offered to Him 


where they rightly belonged, 
In peacefulness quietly homeward the worshipping mul, 
titude thronged. 


The Pharisee, laden with riches and jewelry, costly and - 


rare, 


Who proudly deigned thanks to Jehovah he was not - 


as other men are; 

The penitent, crushed in his weakness, and laden with 
pain and with sin; 

The outcast who yearningly waited to hear the glad 
bidding, “Come in”; 

And thus went they quietly homeward, with sins and 
omissions confessed, 

In spire-adorned, templed Chicago, the Queen of the 
North and the West. 


*T was night in the sin-burdened city, 
The turbulent, vice-laden city, 
The sin-compassed, rogue-haunted city, 
Though Queen of the North and the West. 
And low in their caves of pollution great beasts of 
humanity growled; 
And over his money-strewn table the gambler bent 
fiercely, and scowled ; 
And men with no seeming of manhood, with counte- 
nance flaming and fell, 
Drank deep from the fire-laden fountains that spring 
from the rivers of hell; 
And men with no seeming of manhood, who dreaded 
the coming of day, 
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Prowled, cat-like, for blood-purchased plunder from 
men who were better than they ; 

And men with no seeming of manhood, whose dearest- 
craved glory was shame, 

Whose joys were the sorrows of others, whose harvests 
were acres of flame, 

Slunk, whispering and low, in their corners, with bowie 
and pistol tight-pressed, 

In rogue-haunted, sin-cursed Chicago, though Queen 

of the North and the West. 


*T was night in the elegant city, 
The rich and voluptuous city, 
The beauty-thronged, mansion-decked city, 
Gay Queen of the North and the West. 
And childhood was placidly resting in slumber un- 
troubled and deep; 
And softly the mother was fondling her innocent baby 
to sleep; 
And maidens were dreaming of pleasures and triumphs 
the future should show, 
And scanning the brightness and glory of joys they 
were never to know; 
And firesides were cheerful and happy, and Comfort 
smiled sweetly around ; 
But grim Desolation and Ruin looked into the window 
and frowned. 
And pitying angels looked downward, and gazed on 
their loved ones below, 
And longed to reach forth a deliverance, nor danger 
was spoken or guessed, 
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In beautiful, golden Chicago, gay Queen of the North 
and the West. 


Then up in the streets of the city, 
The careless and negligent city, 
The soon-to-be-sacrificed city, 
Doomed Queen of the North and the West, 
Crept, softly and slyly, so tiny it hardly was worthy the | 
name, ' 
Crept, slowly and soft through the rubbish, a radiant 
serpent of flame. 
The South-wind and West-wind came shrieking, 
“Rouse up in your strength and your ire! 
For many a year they have chained you, and crushed 
you, O demon of fire! 
For many a year they have bound you, and made you 
their servant and slave! 
Now, rouse you, and dig for this city a fiery and deso- 
late grave! 
Freight heavy with grief and with wailing her world- 
scattered pride and renown! 
Charge straight on her mansions of splendor, and bat- 
tle her battlements down! 
And we, the strong South-wind and West-wind, with 
thriced-doubled fury possessed, 
Will sweep with you over this city, this Queen of the 
North and the West!” 


Then straight at the great, quiet city, 

The strong and o’erconfident city, 

The ruined and tempest-tossed city, 

Doomed Queen of the North and the West, 
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The Fire-devil rallied his legions, and speeded them 
forth on the wind, 

With tinder and treasures before him, with ruins and 
tempests behind. 

The tenement crushed ’neath his footstep, the mansion 
oped wide at his knock; 

And walls that had frowned him defiance, they trem- 
bled and fell with a shock; 

And down on the hot, smoking house-tops came rain- 
ing a deluge of fire; 

And serpents of flame writhed and clambered, and 
twisted on steeple and spire; 

And beautiful, glorious Chicago, the city of riches and 
fame, 

Was swept by a storm of destruction, was flooded by 
billows of flame. 

The Fire-king loomed high in his glory, with crimson 
and flame-streaming crest, 

And grinned his fierce scorn on Chicago, doomed 
Queen of the North and the West. 


Then swiftly the quick-breathing city, 
The fearful and panic-struck city, 
The startled and fire-deluged city, 
Rushed back from the South and the West. 
And loudly the fire-bells were clanging, and ringing 
their funeral notes; 
And loudly wild accents of terror came pealing from 
thousands of throats; 
And loud was the wagon’s deep rumbling, and loud 
the wheel’s clatter and creak; 
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And loud was the calling for succor from those who 
were sightless and weak ; 

And loud were the hoofs of the horses, and loud was 
the tramping of feet; 

And loud was the gale’s ceaseless howling through - 
fire-lighted alley and street; 

But louder, yet louder, the crashing of roofs and of © 
walls as they fell; 

And louder, yet louder, the roaring that told of the 
coming of hell! 

The Fire-king threw back his black mantle from off 
his great blood-dappled breast, 

And sneered in the face of Chicago, the Queen of the 
North and the West. 


And there, in the terrible city, 
The panic-struck, terror-crazed city, 
The flying and flame-pursued city, 
The torch of the North and the West, 
A beautiful maiden lay moaning, as many a day she 
had lain, 
In fetters of wearisome weakness, and throbbings of 
pitiful pain: 
The amorous Fire-king came to her—he breathed his 
hot breath on her cheek ; 
She fled from his touch, but he caught her, and held 
her, all pulseless and weak, 
The Fire-king he caught her and held her, in warm 
and unyielding embrace; 
He wrapped her about in his vestments, he pressed 
his hot lips to her face; 
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Then, sated and palled with his triumphs, he scornfully 
flung her away, 

And, blackened and crushed in the ruins, unknown 
and uncoffined, she lay— 

Lay, blackened and crushed by the Fire-king, in ruined 
and desolate rest, 

Like ravished and ruined Chicago, the Queen of the 
North and the West. 


*Twas morn in the desolate city, 
The ragged and ruin-heaped city, 
The homeless and hot-smoking city, 
The grief of the North and the West. 
But down from the West came the bidding, “O 
Queen, lift in courage thy head: 
Thy friends and thy neighbors awaken, and hasten 
with raiment and bread!” 
And up from the South came the bidding, “Cheer up, 
fairest Queen of the Lakes! 
For comfort and aid shall be coming from out our 
savannas and brakes!’ 
And down from the North came the bidding, “O city, 
be hopeful of cheer! 
We’ve somewhat to spare for thy sufferers, for all of 
our suffering here!” 
And up from the East came the bidding, “O city, be 
dauntless and bold! 
Look hither for food and for raiment—look hither for 
credit and gold!” 
And all through the world went the bidding, “Bring 
hither your choicest and best. 
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For weary and hungry Chicago, sad Queen of the 
North and the West!” 


O crushed but invincible city! 
O broken but fast-rising city! 
O glorious and unconquered city, 
Still Queen of the North and the West! 
The long, golden years of the future, with treasures 
increasing and rare, 
Shall glisten upon thy rich garments, shall twine in 
the folds of thy hair; 
From out the black heaps of thy ruins new columns 
of beauty shall rise, 
And glittering domes shall fling grandly our nation’s 
proud flag to the skies; 
From off thy wide prairies of splendor the treasures 
of autumn shall pour, 
The breezes shall sweep from the northward, and 
hurry the ships to thy shore! 
For Heaven will look downward in mercy on those 
who’ve passed under the rod, 
And happ’ly again they will prosper, and bask in the 
blessings of God. 
Once more thou shalt stand mid the cities, by pros- 
perous breezes caressed, 
O grand and unconquered Chicago, still Queen of the 
North and the West! 
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THE SCHOOL-MASTER’S GUESTS 


Tux district school-master was sitting behind his great 
book-laden desk, 

Close-watching the motions of scholars, pathetic and 
gay and grotesque, 

As whisper the half-leafless branches, when Autumn’s 
brisk breezes have come, 

His little scrub-thicket of pupils sent upward a half- 
smothered hum; 

Like the frequent sharp bang of a wagon, when tread- 
ing a forest path o’er, 

Resounded the feet of his pupils, whenever their heels 
struck the floor. 


There was little Tom Timms on the front seat, whose 
face was withstanding a drouth, 

And jolly Jack Gibbs at his elbow, with a rainy new 
moon for a mouth; 

There were both of the Smith boys, as studious as if 
they bore names that could bloom; 

And Jim Jones, a heaven-built mechanic, the slyest 
young knave in the room: 

With a countenance grave as a horse’s, and his honest 
eyes fixed on a pin, 

Queer-bent on a deeply laid project to tunnel Joe 
Hawkins’s skin. 


There were anxious young novices, drilling their spell- 
ing-books into the brain, 
Loud-puffing each half-whispered letter, like an engine 
just starting a train; 
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There was one fiercely muscular fellow, who scowled 
at the sums on his slate, 

And leered at the innocent figures a look of unspeak- 
able hate, 

And set his thick teeth close together, and gave his 
thin lips a short twist, 

As to say, “I could lick you, confound you! if sums 
could be done with my fist !” 


There were two pretty girls in the corner, each one 
with some cunning possessed, 

In a whisper discussing a problem: which one the 
young master liked best! 

A class in the front, with their readers, were telling, 
with difficult pains, 

How perished brave Marco Bozzaris while bleeding at 
all of his veins; 

And a boy on the floor to be punished, a statue of 
idleness, stood, 

Making faces at all of the others, and enjoying the 
task all he could. 


Around were the walls, gray and dingy, which every 
old school-sanctum hath, 

With many a break on their surface, where grinned a 
wood-grating of lath; 

A patch of thick plaster, just over the school-master’s 
rickety chair, 

Seemed threat’ningly o’er him suspended, like Damo- 
cles’ sword, by a hair; 

There were tracks on the desks where the knife-blades 
had wandered in search of their prey; 
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Their tops were as duskily spattered as if they drank 
ink every day. 


The square stove it puffed and it thundered, and broke 
out in red- ‘flaming sores, 

Till the great iron eavect trembled like a dog 
fierce to rush out-o’-doors; 

White snow-flakes looked in at the windows; the gale 
pressed its lips to the cracks; 

And the children’s hot faces were streaming, the while 
they were freezing their backs. | 


Now Marco Bozzaris had perished, and all of his suf- 
f’rings were o’er, 

And the class to their seats were retreating, when 
footsteps were heard at the door; 

And five of the district school fathers marched into 
the room in a row, 

And stood themselves up by the hot fire, and shook 
off their white cloaks of snow; 

And the spokesman, a grave squire of sixty, with 
countenance solemnly sad, 

Spoke thus, while the children all listened, with all of 
the ears that they had: 


“We've come here, school-master, intendin’ to cast an 
inquirin’ eye ’round, 
Concarnin’ complaints that’s been entered, an’ fault 
that has lately been found ; 
To pace off the wedth of your doin’s, an’ witness what 
you’ve been about; 
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An’ see if its payin’ to keep you, or whether we'd best 
turn ye out. 


“The first thing I’m bid for to mention is, when the 
class gets up to read: 

You give ’em too tight of a reinin,’ an’ touch ’em up 
more than they need; 

You’re nicer than wise in the matter of holdin’ the 
book in one han’; 

You turn a stray g in their doin’s, an’ tack an’ odd d 
on their an’. 

There ain’t no great good comes of speakin’ the words 
so polite, as I see, 

Providin’ you know what the facts is, an’ tell ’em off 
jest as they be. 


An’ then there’s that readin’ in corncert: it’s censured 
from first unto last; 

It licks up a heap of a racket when folks is a-travelin’ 
past! 

Whatever is done as to readin’, providin’ things goes 
to my say, 

Sha’n’t hang on no new-fangled hinges, but swing in 
the old-fashioned way.” 

And the other four good district fathers gave quick 
the consent that was due, 

And nodded their heads, all in concert, and said, 
“Them’s our sentiments tew.” 


“Then, as to your spellin’: P’ve heern tell, by them as 
has looked into this, 
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That you turn the w out o’ your labour, an’ make the 
word shorter than ’tis; 

An’ clip the k off o’ yer musick, which makes my son 
Ephraim perplexed, 

An’ when he spells out as he used ter, you pass the 
word on to the next. 

They say there’s some new-grafted books here that 
don’t take them letters along; 

But if it is so, just depend on’t, them new-grafted 
books is made wrong. 

You might just as well say that Jackson didn’t or 
all there was about war, 

As to say that the old-fashioned teachers didn’t know 
what them letters was for!” 

And the other four good district fathers gave quick 
the consent that was due, 

And scratched their heads slyly and softly, and said, 
“Them’s our sentiments tew.” 


“Then, also, your ’rithmetic doin’s, as they are reported 
to me, 

Is that you have left Tare an’ Tret out, an’ also the 
old Rule o’ Three; 

An’ likewise brought in a new study, some high-step- 
pin’ scholars to please, 

With saw-bucks an’ crosses and pot-hooks, an’ w’s, a, 
y’s, and 2’s. 

We ain’t got no time for such foolin’; there ain’t no 
great good to be reached 

By tiptoein’ childr’n up higher than ever their fathers 
was teached.” 
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And the other four good district fathers gave quick 
the consent that was due, 

And cocked one eye up to the ceiling, and said, — 
“Them’s our sentiments tew.” 


“Another thing, I must here mention, comes into the : 
question to-day: 

Concernin’ some words in the grammar you’re teach- 
in’ our gals for to say. 

My gals is as steady as clock-work, an never give 
cause for much fear, 

Till they come home from school t’other evenin’ 
a-talkin’ such stuff as this here: 

‘I love,’ an’ ‘Thow lovest,’ an’ ‘He loves,’ an’ ‘Ye love,’ 
an’ ‘You love,’ an’ ‘They—’ 

An’ they answered my questions, ‘It’s grammar’—’twas 
all I could get ’em to say. 

Now if, ’stead of doin’ your duty, you’re carryin’ mat- 
ters on so 

As to make the gals say that they love you, it’s just 
all that I want to know!” 


Now Jim, the young heaven-built mechanic, in the 
dusk of the evening before, 

Had well-nigh unjointed the stove-pipe, to make it 
come down on the floor; 

And the squire bringing smartly his foot down, as a 
clincher to what he had said, 

A length of the pipe came unto him, and gave him a 
rap on the head. 

The soot flew in clouds all about him, and blotted 
with black all the place, 
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And the squire and the other four fathers were pep- 
pered with black in the face. 

The school, ever sharp for arnusement, laid down all 
their cumbersome books, 

And, spite of the teacher’s endeavors, laughed loud at 
their visitors’ looks; 


And the squire, as he stalked to the doorway, swore 
oaths of a violent hue; 

And the four district fathers, who followed, seemed to 
say, “Them’s our sentiments tew.” 


THE DOCTOR’S STORY 


Goop folks ever will have their way— 
Good folks ever for it must pay. 

But we, who are here and everywhere, 
The burden of their faults must bear. 
We must shoulder others’ shame— 
Fight their follies, and take their blame; 
Purge the body, and humor the mind; 
Doctor the eyes when the soul is blind; 
Build the column of health erect 

On the quicksands of neglect: 
Always shouldering others’ shame— 
Bearing their faults and taking the blame! 


Deacon Rogers, he came to me; 

“Wife is agoin’ to die,” said he. 

‘Doctors great, an’ doctors small, 

Haven’t improved her any at all. 
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Physic and blister, powders and pills, 
And nothing sure but the doctors’ bills! 
Twenty women, with remedies new, 
Bother my wife the whole day through. 
Sweet as honey, or bitter as gall— 
Poor old woman, she takes ’em all. 
Sour or sweet, whatever they choose; 
Poor old woman, she daren’t refuse. 
So she pleases whoe’er may call, 

An’ Death is suited the best of all. 
Physic and blister, powder an’ pill— 
Bound to conquer, and sure to kill!” 


Mrs. Rogers lay in her bed, 

Bandaged and blistered from foot to head. 
Blistered and bandaged from head to toe, 
Mrs. Rogers was very low. 

Bottle and saucer, spoon and cup, 

On the table stood bravely up: 

Physics of high and low degree; 

Calomel, catnip, boneset tea; 

Everything a body could bear, 

Excepting light and water and air. 


I opened the blinds; the day was bright, 
And God gave Mrs. Rogers some light. 
I opened the window; the day was fair, 
And God gave Mrs. Rogers some air. 
Bottles and blisters, powders and pills, 
Catnip, boneset, sirups and squills; 
Drugs and medicines, high and low, 

I threw them as far as I could throw. 
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“What are you doing?” my patient cried; 
“Frightening Death!” I coolly replied. 
“You are crazy!’ a visitor said: 


I flung a bottle at his head. - 


Deacon Rogers he came to me; 

‘Wife is a-gettin’ her health,” said he. 

“TY really think she will worry through; 
She scolds me just as she used to do. 

All the people have poohed an’ slurred— 
All the neighbors have had their word; 

*T were better to perish, some of ’em say, 
Than be cured in such an irregular way.” 


“Your wife,” said I, “had God’s good care, 
And His remedies, light and water and air. 
All of the doctors, beyond a doubt, 

Couldn’t have cured Mrs. Rogers without.” 


The deacon smiled and bowed his head; 
“Then your bill ain’t nothing,” he said. 
“God’s be the glory, as you say! 

God bless you, doctor! good-day! good-day !” 


If ever I doctor that woman again, 
T’ll give her medicine made by men. 
THE COUNTRY DOCTOR 
TueErn’s a gathering in the village, that has never been 


outdone 
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Since the soldiers took their muskets to the war of 
*sixty-one ; . 

And a lot of lumber-wagons near the church upon the ~ 
hill, . 

And a crowd of country people, Sunday-dressed and_ 
very still. 

Now each window is pre-empted by a dozen heads or 
more, 

Now the spacious pews are crowded from the pulpit 
to the door; 

For with coverlet of blackness on his portly figure 
spread, 

Lies the grim old country doctor, in a massive oaken 
bed. 

Lies the fierce old country doctor, 
Lies the kind old country doctor, 

Whom the populace considered with a mingled love 
and dread. 

Maybe half the congregation, now of great or little 
worth, 

Found this watcher waiting for them, when they came 
upon the earth; 

This undecorated soldier, of a hard, unequal strife, 

Fought in many stubborn battles with the foes that 
sought their life. 

In the night-time or the daytime, he would rally brave 
and well, 

Though the summer lark was fifing, or the frozen lances 
fell; 

Knowing if he won the battle, they would praise their 
Maker’s name, 
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Knowing if he lost the battle, then the doctor was to 
blame. 
*T'was the brave old virtuous doctor, 
*Twas the good old faulty doctor, 
*Twas the faithful country doctor—fighting stoutly 
all the same. 


When so many pined in sickness, he had stood so 
strongly by, 
Half the people felt a notion that the doctor couldn’t 
die; 
They must slowly learn the lesson how to live from 
day to day, 
And have somehow lost their bearings—now this land- 
mark is away. 
But perhaps it still is better that his busy life is done: 
He has seen old views and patients disappearing, one 
by one; 
He has learned that Death is master both of Science 
and of Art; 
He has done his duty fairly, and has acted out his 
part. 
And the strong old country doctor, 
And the weak old country doctor, 
Is entitled to a furlough for his brain and for his 
heart. 
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THE OLD READING-CLASS 


I cannor tell you, Genevieve, how oft it comes to me— 
That rather young old reading-class, in District Num- 


ber Three! 

Those callow elocutionists who stood so straight in 
line, 

And charged at standard literature, with varying 
design. 

We did not spare the energy in which our words were 
clad; 

We held the meaning of the text in all the light we 
had; 

But still, I fear the authors of the lines we read so 
free 


Would scarce have recognized their work, in District 
Number Three! 


Outside, the snow was smooth and clean—the winter’s 
thick-laid dust; 

The storm—it made the windows speak, at every sud- 
den gust. 

Bright sleigh-bells sung us pleasant songs, when travel- 
lers would pass ; 

The maple-trees along the road stood shivering in their 
class. 

Beyond, the white-browed cottages were nestling cold 
and dumb, 

And far away, the mighty world seemed beckoning us 
to come— 

The wondrous world, of which we conned what had 
been and might be— 
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In that old-fashioned reading-class of District Number 
Three! 


We lent a hand to History—its altars, spires, and 
flames, 

And uniformly mispronounced the most important 
names ; 

We wandered through Biography, and gave our fancy 
play, 

And with some subjects fell in love—“good only for 
one day”; 

In Romance and Philosophy we settled many a point, 

And made what poems we assailed to creak at every 


joint. 

And many writers that we love, you with me must 
agree, 

Were first time introduced to us, in District Number 
Three. 


You recollect Susanna Smith—the teacher’s sore 
distress— 

Who never stopped at any point: a sort of day 
express? 

And timid young Sylvester Jones, of inconsistent sight, 

Who stumbled on the easy words, and read the hard 
ones right? 

And Jenny Green, whose doleful voice was mostly 
clothed in black? 

And Samuel Hicks, whose tones induced the plastering 
all to crack? 

And Andrew Tubbs, whose cruel mouths were quite 
a show to see? 
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Alas! we could not find them, now, in District Number 
Three! 


And Jasper Jenckes, whose tears would flow, at each 
pathetic word 

(He’s in the prize-fight business, now, and hits ’em 
hard, I’ve heard) ; J 

And Bennie Bayne, whose every tone he murmured as in 
fear; 

(His tongue is not so timid, now; he is an auc- 
tioneer ) ; 

And Lanty Wood, whose voice was just endeavoring 
hard to change, 

And leaped from hoarse to fiercely shrill, with most 
surprising range; 

Also his sister "Liza Ann, so full of prudish glee; 

Ah, they are now in higher schools than District 
Number Three! 


So back these various voices come, though long the 
years have grown, 

And seem uncommonly distinct, through Memory’s 
telephone ; 

And some are full of melody, and bring a sense of 
cheer, 

And some can smite the rock of time, and summon forth 
a tear; 

But one sweet voice comes back to me, whenever sad 
I grieve, 

And sings a song: and that is yours—O peerless 
Genevieve! 
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It brightens up the olden times, and throws a smile 
at me— 

A silver star among the clouds of District Number 
Three! 


BRIDGET O’SHAMUS 


Briwcet O’SHamus, of Shanty-town, 
Stood on her stoop, as the sun went down, 
Shooting a glance at the mansions nigh, 
Several elegant stories high: 
“Look at these come!” she was heard to say, 
*Crowdin’ ould risidents out 0’ the way, 
Callin’ us squatters, an’ more things bad, 
Treatin’ us worse than the geese, bedad; 
Mary McFarlan, an’ Barney O’Quinn, 
Jimmy an’ Johnny an’ Patsey McGlynn, 
Had their estates right on to the land 
Where the inhabited brick-yards stand. 
Niver will I give up my groun’!” 
Said Bridget O’Shamus, of Shanty-town. 


Bridget despatched, at sharp sunrise, 
Lightning out of her tongue and eyes: 
“What are ye meanin’, ye men,” said she, 
“Pointin’ your shovels an’ picks at me? 
Who are you, this wid the buttermilk hands, 

Tryin’ to bugle me out o” my lands? 
Sure I have owned thim many a year— 
Purchasin’ iverything that’s here; 
Paid five dollars in cash, I did, 
Three fat ducks, an’ a goat an’ kid; 
While the proprietor, wid a grin, 
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Offered to throw his own silf in; 
But I’d not marry Paddy Brown,” 
Sneered Bridget O’Shamus, of Shanty-town. 


Bridget, as first-class evils, shied 
Household goods at the men outside: 
Flung with thorougher hate than heed, 
Things that she did and did not need. 
Threw her table, and threw her chairs, 
Also most of her earthen wares; 
Sent outside, to increase the fun, 
Griddles and stove-legs, one by one. 
“Shame!” she shouted, again and again, 
“Shame on ye all, ye great big men! 
Skirmish around, as long as ye please; 
I'll niver move out for the likes of yez!” 
“Ye’ve moved already!” moaned Paddy Brown: 
“Look at the duds here, lyin’ roun’!” 


Bridget O’Shamus, as if on wings, 
Flew to regain her household things; 
And as she came, she was heard to cry, 
“Never go out o’ this house will I!” 
“Ye’ve gone already!” moaned Paddy Brown; 
“Look at ’em tearin’ yer shanty down; 

See the policeman standin’ here, 

Biddin’ ye never more go near!” 
Feminine-like, she turned, to rend 
With his own love her warmest friend: 
“Oh, ye can stand an’ see it done; 

But Ill be payin’ ye, ten to one: 
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For now I must marry ye, Paddy Brown!” 
Yelled Bridget O’Shamus, of Shanty-town. 


THE SUGARIN’-OFF 


You’p hardly ever think it, sir, 

That this big city, now astir 

With every lively rattlin’ thing 

The Nineteenth Century thought to bring, 
With roofs a-shuttin’ out the sky, 
An’ trolley-wagons skippin’ by, 

An’ wires a-dodgin’ here an’ there, 
For folks to whisper through the air, 
An’ factories at the daylight’s gleam 
A-blowin’ loud their horns o’ steam, 
You’d hardly ever think, I say, 
A-reasonin’ round the usual way, 
That here, instead o’ things like these, 
Was once a grove o’ maple-trees, 

An’ under yon electric lamp, 

We used to run a sugar-camp! 


*Twas just the coolest end o’ spring, 
Before the trees begun to sing, 
With winter still a-hangin’ round, 
An’ maybe snow across the ground, 
But still the sun upon its way 
Was climbin’ higher every day, 
An’ all the brooks appeared to know 
The frost would have to let ’em go, 
An’ Mother Nature seemed about 
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To take a thurrer thawin’ out; 
*T'was then we asked the livin’ wood 
To give us somethin’ sweet an’ good! 


The han’some trees! they used to rise 
Like they was huntin’ for the skies! 
All summer they would kind o’ seem 
To wake an’ sleep, an’ sleep an’ dream; 
Their leaves was fresh as fields 0’ grass 
For clouds to step on as they pass; 
While in their language soft an’ low, 
They seemed to whisper to an’ fro; 
An’ every sweetest wind that blew, 

An’ every drop o’ heaven’s dew, 

An’ every flower that blossomed near, 
An’ every bird a-singin’ here, 

Through all the blesséd summer, would 
Just gather up what sweet they could, 
An’ then, it al’ays ’peared to me, 
Present it to some maple-tree! 


One star-lit night—it seems, you know, 
About a year or two ago, 
But when you come to count it square, 
It’s fifty of ’em, I declare— 
We gathered on my father’s lands, 
*Bout where that market-wagon stands; 
Us younger folks each other found 
From wooded regions all around, 
An’ then with genuine laugh an’ smile, 
We sugared off in country style! 
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Since then, these memory-hallowed spots 
Are fenced up into city lots; 

The farm is raisin’ spires an’ domes, 
Where once the maples had their homes; 
Big feasts are given, rich an’ rare, 

Of which, I own, I have my share; 

But nothin’ ever tasted quite 

So good, as on that star-lit night! 

We sat aroun’ the leapin’ blaze 

That sent its glitter different ways, 

An’ struck the trees, an’ made ’em shine 
Like we was in a silver-mine; 

We laughed an’ chatted matters o’er, 
As no one ever had before; 

Until the woods, the first we knew, 
Began to laugh an’ holler too! 


An’ when the sap was boilin’ there 

Till we could taste it in the air, 

We woodland boys, with hearts awhirl, 
Each took a cupful to his girl, 

An’ cuddled down with her, an’ ate, 

With just the white snow for a plate. 

You see that first-class candy-shop 

Up yonder where them school-girls stop? 
They’ve gathered sweetness there that’s worth 
As much as any now on earth; 

But they’ve got nothin’ that’s in sight 
Of what we ate that star-lit night! 


An’ up on Woodland Avenue, 
A young-old lady, kind an’ true, 
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With han’some tresses gray enough, 

But still on earth, an’ “up to snuff,” 
Will tell you, when we go that way, 

(If she hasn’t changed her mind to-day,) 
That, though the years have brought her nigh 
All earthly goods that cash can buy, 
She’d give ’em all for that one night 
When, from the sap fire’s fadin’ light, 
We wandered homeward side by side, 

An’ kindled flames that never died, 

An’ felt Confession’s sudden charm, 

An’, slowly walkin’ arm-in-arm, 

With no one there to laugh or scoff, 
Just had a private sugarin’-off ! 


THE ANCIENT MINER’S STORY 


Ou yes, I’m fixed as solid, sir, as most of folks you 


see; 

At least the coyote Poverty has ceased to sniff at 
me; 

That mine is worth a million down—that is, it is 
to-day: 


What it might cost to-morrow, though, I couldn’t 
exactly say. 


A boy in old Connecticut—this dream I used to hold: 
What if the cellar of our house should spring a leak 
with gold, 
And I from there at any time a shining lump could 
bring >— 
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I’ve got a cellar in this rock that’s just that sort o’ 
thing. 


The sum my father slaved himself for twenty years to 
pay, 

I’ve taken out of that there hole in less than half 
a day; 

If I could lead him up yon path, I’d make him smile, 
at least; 

But his old labor-hardened hands are mouldering in 
the East. 


I’d pack my mother up this hill, and open to her 
view 

Enough to give a benefit to all the poor she knew; 

I’d pan a heap o’ happiness out of her dear old face; 

But mother’s struck a lead of gold in quite a different 
place. 


My girl? Well, maybe this is soft; but since the 
question’s put 

(I wouldn’t tell this to any one except “a tender- 
foot”) 

We used to climb those Eastern hills (she was a 
charming witch), 

And prospect on what we would do when I had 
estruek it rich.” 


But her old father hadn’t the heart to let us marry 
poor, 
And so I shook off Yankee dust and took a Western 


tour. 
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My trip it lasted several years. The old man grieved, 
no doubt. 

I swore I never would come back till I could buy 
him out. 


You don’t know what it is to hunt and dig from day 
to day, 

To strike a vein that almost shows, then dodges clean 
away. 

You do? Well, yes; but have you starved, and 
begged, and almost died, 

With treasures that you couldn’t find heaped up on 
every side? 


And then her letters wandered, like; then tapered to 
™ an end; 
xg I wondered on it for a while, then wrote a school-boy 
friend ; 
And just as I had struck this mine, and my old 
heart beat high, 
There came a letter up the gulch—it was my friend’s 
reply. 


“She’s been a-wandering in her mind: the other after- 
noon 

She went within the asylum walls, as crazy as a 
loon.” 


A rush across the barren plains, a snailish railroad 
ride, 
And I was in the asylum too, a-kneeling at her side. 
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I thought she knew me, just at first; but soon she 
shrank away, 

And never looked at me again, whatever I might say. 

She wanders round, or crouches in a western window 
niche, 

And says, “My love will come to me when he has 
‘struck it rich.’ ” 


No word or look for me. Oh, but the Eastern hills 
were cold! 

And something seemed to always say, “Go back and 
love your gold!” 

And I came back; and in this hut my purpose is to 
stay— 

A miser, with his treasure bright already stowed 
away. 


I’m President, Cashier, and Board of quite a wealthy 
bank, 

With none except myself to please—and no one else 
to thank; 

But nothing makes my heart beat fast—and I am 
growing old, 

With not a thing to love or leave except this pile of 
gold. 


But I have learned a thing or two: I know, as sure 
as fate, 
When we lock up our lives for wealth, the gold key 
comes too late; 
And that I’m poorer now than through those happy 
days in which 
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I owned a heart, and did not know that I had struck 
it rich! 


FORECLOSING OF THE MORTGAGE 


Suerirr, you must mind your duty; 
But go softly, too, I pray, 

For this home has magic beauty, 
Now we see it fade away! 

Every wall has throbs of feeling, 
Every nook holds memories fair— 

All was built, from floor to ceiling, 
With the hands of love and prayer! 


Long I labored for its keeping— 
This one star that gemmed my sky; 

°Tis a grief that mocks at weeping— 
Losing heaven before I die! 

I could fight when well and younger; 
But a fiendish pain and dread 

*Tis, to see your children’s hunger,— 


Lying helpless on a bed! 


Wife, let hope and courage calm you; 
Darkest days are soonest past; 
I have tried to keep this from you, 
But it had to come, at last! 
All your heart is crushed with sorrow, 
Though your hands are hard with toil; 
*T was a dream with sad to-morrow— 
*Twas a home too sweet to spoil! 
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*T will not all be cloudy weather: 
Some day, I may meet the debt, 
And again in joy together 
We will prosper, even yet! _ 
Or if Death, around us sweeping, 
Numbs my poor but faithful arm, 
There is One within whose keeping 
You may live, secure from harm. 


Mother, for the care you gave me, 
This is poor and hard reward; 

You the slightest pang would save me, 
Humbly leaning on your Lord. 

He has said that on some Morrow 
That no Present can destroy, 

He will make your tears of sorrow 
Freshen glowing fields of joy. 


Baby in the cradle nesting, 

God’s own smile upon your brow— 
May He grant that all your resting 
May be pure and sweet as now! 
May your sisters and your brother, 
Now half knowing what they see, 
Be more comfort to your mother 

Than her husband e’er could be! 


Sheriff, with a word I task you: 
Let my life be understood ; 
Tell my comrades, if they ask you, 
That I did the best I could. 
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Tell the man my hands are owing, 
That I hourly beg and pray 

He may ne’er have means of knowing 
How my heart is wrenched to-day! 


THE TRAMP’S STORY 


Tr experience has gold in it (as discerning folks agree) 

Then there’s quite a little fortune stowed away some- 
where in me, 

And I deal it out regardless of a regular stated price, 

In rough-done-up small packages of common-sense 


advice ; 

The people they can take it, or run round it as they 
please ; 

But the best thing they’ll find in it is some words like 
unto these: 


Worm or beetle—drought or tempest—on a farmer’s 
land may fall; 

But for first-class ruination, trust a mortgage ’gcinst 
them all. 


On my weddin’-day my father touched me kindly on 
the arm, 

And handed me the papers for an eighty-acre farm, 

With the stock an’ tools an’ buildin’s for an independ- 
ent, start: 

Saying, “Here’s a wedding present from my muscle 
and my heart; 
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And, except the admonitions you have taken from my 
tongue, 

And the reasonable lickin’s that you had when you 
was young, 

And your food and clothes and schoolin’ (not so much 
as I could wish, 

For I had a number eatin’ from a some’at scanty 
dish), 

And the honest love you captured when you first sat 
on my knee, 

This is all I have to give you—so expect no more from 

me.” 

People *d said I couldn’t marry the sweet girl I tried 
to court, 

Till we smilingly submitted a minority report: 

Then they laid their theories over, with a quickness 
queer to see, 

And said they knew we’d marry, but we never could 
agree; 

But we did not frame and hang up all the neighbors 
had to say, 

But ‘ran our little heaven in our own peculiar way; 

We started off quite jolly, wondrous full of health and 
cheer, 

And a general understanding that the road was rather 
clear. 


So we lived and toiled and prospered; and the little 
family party 
That came on from heaven to visit us, were bright, and 
hale, and hearty; 
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And to-day we might ha’ been there, had I only just 
have known 

How to lay my road down solid, and let well enough © 
alone. 

But I soon commenced a-kicking in the traces, I 
confess; ; 

There was too much land that joined me that I didn’t _ 
yet possess. 

When once he gets land-hungry, strange how ravenous 
one can be! 

*T wasn’t long before I wanted all the ground that I 
could see. 

So I bought another eighty (not foreboding any harm), 

And for that and some down-money put a mortgage 
on my farm. 


Then I bought another forty—hired some cash to fix 
up new— 

And to buy a covered carriage, and of course the 
mortgage grew. 

Now my wife was square against this, ’tis but right 
that you should know 

(Though I’m very far from saying that I think it’s 
always so) ; 

But she went in steady with me, working hard from 
day to day, 

For we knew that life was business, now we had that 
debt to pay. 


We worked through spring and winter—through sum- 
mer and through fall— 
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But that mortgage worked the hardest and the steadi- 
est of us all; 

It worked on nights and Sundays—it worked each 
holiday— 

It settled down among us, and it never went away. 

The rust and blight were with us sometimes, and some- 
times not; 

The dark-browed, scowling mortgage was forever on 
the spot. 

The weevil and the cut-worm, they went as well as 
came; 

The mortgage stayed forever, eating hearty all the same. 

It nailed up every window—stood guard at every 
door— 

And happiness and sunshine made their home with us 
no more. 


Till with failing crops and sickness we got stalled upon 
the grade, 

' And there came a dark day on us when the interest 
wasn’t paid; 

And there came a sharp foreclosure, and I kind o’ lost 
my hold, 

Grew weary and discouraged, and the farm was cheaply 
sold. 

The children left and scattered when they hardly yet 
were grown; 

My wife she pined an’ perished, an’ I found myself 
alone. 

What she died of was “a mystery,” an’ the doctors 
never knew; 
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But J knew she died of Mortgage—just as well ’s I 
wanted to. 


If to trace a hidden sorrow were within the doctors’ — 


arts 
They’d ha’ found a mortgage lying on that woman’s © 
broken heart. 


I am helpless an’ forsaken—I am childless an’ alone;. 

I haven’t a single dollar that it’s fair to call my own; 

My old age knows no comfort, my heart is scant 0’ 
cheer, 

The children they run from me as soon as I come 
near. 

The women shrink and tremble—their alms are fear- 
bestowed— 

The dogs howl curses at me, and hunt me down the 
road. 


My home is where night finds me; my friends are few 
and cold; 

Oh, little is there in this world for one who’s poor 
and old! 

But I’m wealthy in experience, all put up in good 
advice, 

To take or not to take it—with no difference in the 
price ; 

You may have it, an’ thrive on it, or run round it, as 
you please, 

But I generally give it wrapped in some such words 
as these: 


Worm or beetle—drought or tempest—on a farmer’s 
land may fall; 
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But for first-class ruination, trust a mortgage ’gainst 
them all. 


THE FIRST SETTLER’S STORY 


Ir ain’t the funniest thing a man can do— 

Existing in a country when it’s new; 

Nature—who moved in first—a good long while— 

Has things already somewhat her own style, 

And she don’t want her woodland splendors battered, 

Her rustic furniture broke up and scattered, 

Her paintings, which long years ago were done 

By that old splendid artist-king, the Sun, 

Torn down and dragged in Civilization’s gutter, 

_Or sold to purchase settlers’ bread-and-butter. 
/Ghe don’t want things exposed, from porch to closet— 
~ And so she kind 0” nags the man who does it. 

She carries in her pockets bags of seeds, 

As general agent of the thriftiest weeds; 

She sends her blackbirds, in the early morn, 

To superintend his fields of planted corn; 

She gives him rain past any duck’s desire— 

Then maybe several wecks of quiet fire; 

She sails mosquitoes—leeches perched on wings— 

To poison him with blood-devouring stings ; 

She loves her ague-muscle to display, 

And shake him up—say every other day; 

With thoughtful, conscientious care, she makes 

Those travellin’ poison-bottles, rattlesnakes ; 

She finds time, ’mongst her other family cares, 

To keep in stock good wild-cats, wolves, and bears; 
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She spurns his offered hand, with silent gibes, 
And compromises with the Indian tribes 

(For they who’ve wrestled with his bloody art 
Say Nature always takes an Indian’s part). 

In short, her toil is every day increased, 

To scare him out, and hustle him back East; 
Till finally it strikes her, some fine day, 

He entered that locality to stay; 

Then she turns ’round, as sweet as anything, 

And takes her new-made friend into the ring, 

And changes from a snarl into a purr: 

From mother-in-law to mother, as it were. 


Well, when I first infested this retreat, 
Things to my view looked very incomplete; 

» ‘But Nature seemed quite cheerful, all about me, 
A-carrying on her different trades without me. 
These words the forest seemed at me to throw: 

“Sit down and rest awhile—before you go;” 
From bees to trees the whole woods seemed to say, 

“You’re welcome here—till you can get away, 
But not for time of any large amount; 

So don’t be hanging round on our account.” 

*"But I had come with heart-thrift in my song, 

And brought my wife and plunder right along; 
I hadn’t a round-trip ticket to go back, 

And if I had, there wasn’t no railroad track; 
And drivin’ east was what I couldn’t endure: 
I hadn’t started on a circular tour. 


My girl-wife was as brave as she was good, 
And helped me every blesséd way she could; 
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She seemed to take to every rough old tree, 
As sing’lar as when first she took to me. 
She kep’ our little log-house neat as wax; 
And once I caught her fooling with my axe. 
She learned a hundred masculine things to do: 
She aimed a shot-gun pretty middlin’ true, 
Although, in spite of my express desire, 
She always shut her eyes before she’d fire. 
When I was logging, burning, choppin’ wood— 
She’d linger ’round, and help me all she could, 
ind kept me fresh-ambitious all the while, 
And lifted tons, just with her voice and smile. 
With no desire my glory for to rob, 
She used to stan’ around and boss the job; 
_And when first-class success my hands befell, 
xe “Would proudly say, “We did that pretty well!” 
a ‘She was delicious, both to hear and see— 
That pretty wife-girl that kep’ house for me! 


Sundays we didn’t propose, for lack o’ church, 
To have our souls left wholly in the lurch; 
And so I shaved and dressed up, well’s I could, 
And did a day’s work trying to be good. 
My wife was always bandbox-sleek; and when 
Our fat old bull’s-eye watch said half-past ten 
(Twas always varying from the narrow way, 
And lied on Sundays, same as any day), 
The family Bible from its high perch started 
(The one her mother gave her when they parted), 
The hymn-book, full of music-balm and fire— 
The one she used to sing in in the choir— 
One I sang with her from—IT’ve got it yet— 
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The very first time that we really met; 

(I recollect, when first our voices gibed, 

A feeling that declines to be described! 

And when our eyes met—near the second verse— 

A kind of old-acquaintance look in hers, 

And something went from mine, which, I declare, 

I never even knew before was there— 

And when our hands touched—slight as slight could 
be— 

A streak o’ sweetened lightnin’ thrilled through me! 

But that’s enough of that; perhaps, even now, 

You'll think I’m softer than the law ’Il allow; 

But you'll protect an old man with his age, 

For yesterday I turned my eightieth page; 

Besides, there’d be less couples falling out 

If such things only were more thought about). 


Well, we would take these books, sit down alone, 
And have a two-horse meeting, all our own; 
And read our verses, sing our sacred rhymes, 
And make it seem a good deal like old times. 
But finally across her face there’d glide 
A sort of sorry shadow from inside; 
And once she dropped her head, like a tired flower, 
Upon my arm, and cried a half an hour. 
I humored her until she had it out, 
And didn’t ask her what it was about; 
I knew right well: our reading, song, and prayer 
Had brought the old times back, too true and square. 
~The large attended meetings morn and night; 
The spiritual and mental warmth and light; 
Her father, in his pew, next to the aisle; 
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Her mother, with the mother of her smile; 

Her brothers’ sly, forbidden Sunday glee; 

Her sisters, e’en a’most as sweet as she; 

Her girl and boy friends, not too warm or cool; 
Her little scrub class in the Sunday-school; 

The social, and the singings and the ball; 

And happy home-cheer waiting for them all— 
These marched in close procession through her mind, 
And didn’t forget to leave their tracks behind. 

You married men—there’s many in my view— 
Don’t think your wife can all wrap up in you; 
Don’t deem, though close her life to yours may grow, 
That you are all the folks she wants to know; 

_Or think your stitches form the only part 

ae Of the crochet-work of a woman’s heart. 

‘Though married hearts in happiness may live, 
Each needs some help the other cannot give. 


Well, neighborhoods meant counties, in those days; 
The roads didn’t have accommodating ways; 
And maybe weeks would pass before she’d see— 
And much less talk with—any one but me. 
The Indians sometimes showed their sun-baked faces, 
But they didn’t teem with conversational graces; 
Some ideas from the birds and trees she stole, 
But ’twasn’t like talking with a human soul; 
Aad finally I thought that I could trace 
__.A half heart-hunger peering from her face. 
Then she would drive it back, and shut the door; 
Of course, that only made me see it more. 
*Twas hard to see her give her life to mine, 
Making a steady effort not to pine; 
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’Twas hard to hear that laugh bloom out each minute, 
And recognize the seeds of sorrow in it. 

No misery makes a close observer mourn 

Like hopeless grief with hopeful courage borne; 
There’s nothing sets the sympathies to paining, 
Like a complaining woman uncomplaining ! 

It always draws my breath out into sighs 

To see a brave look in a woman’s eyes. 


Well, she went on, as plucky as could be, 

Fighting the foe she thought I did not see, 

And using her heart-horticultural powers 

To turn that forest to a bed of flowers. 

You cannot check an unadmitted sigh, 

And so I had to soothe her on the sly, 

And secretly to help her draw her load; 

And soon it came to be an up-hill road. 

Hard work bears hard upon the average pulse, 

Even with satisfactory results; 

But when effects are scarce, the heavy strain 

Falls dead and solid on the heart and brain. 

And when we’re bothered, it will oft occur 

We seek blame-tinder; and I lit on her; 

And looked at her with daily lessening favor, 

For what I knew she couldn’t help, to save her, 

(We often—what our souls should blush with shame 
for— 

Blame people most for what they’re least to blame 
for.) 

Then there’d a misty, jealous thought occur, 

Because I wasn’t Earth and Heaven to her, 

And all the planets that about us hovered, 
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ae And several more that hadn’t been discovered ; 

} And my hard muscle-labor, day by day, 

_ Deprived good-nature of the right of way; 
And ’tis no use—this trying to conceal 
From hearts that love us what our own hearts feel! 
They can’t escape close observation’s mesh— 
And thoughts have tongues that are not made of 
* flesh ; 
And so erelong she caught the half-grown fact: 
Commenced observing how I didn’t act; 
And silently began to doubt and grieve 
O’er old attentions newly taken leave: 
Some kind caress—some little petting ways— 
Commenced not coming out on rainy days; 
(I did not see ’t so clear then, [ll allow; 
But I can trace it wondrous clearly now;) 
And Discord, when he once had called and seen us 
Came round quite often, and edged in between us. 
One night I came from work unusual late, 
Too hungry and too tired to feel first-rate— 
Her supper struck me wrong (though Ill allow 
She hadn’t much to strike with, anyhow) ; 
And when I went to milk the cows, and found 
They’d wandered from their usual feeding ground, 
And maybe ’d left a few long miles behind ’em, 
Which I must copy, if I meant to find ’em, 
Flash-quick the stay-chains of my temper broke, 
And in a trice these hot words I had spoke: 

“You ought to ’ve kept the animals in view, 
And drove ’em in; you’d nothing else to do. 
The heft of all our life on me must fall; 
You just lie round and let me do it all!” 
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That speech—it hadn’t been gone a half a minute, 
Before I saw the cold black poison in it; 

And I’d have given all I had, and more, 

To ’ve only safely got it back in-door. 

I’m now what most folks “well-to-do” would call: 
I feel to-day as if I’d give it all, 

Provided I through fifty years might reach, 
And kill and bury that half-minute speech. 

{Boys flying kites haul in their baling ec birds ; 
You can’t do that way when you’re flying words. 
Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes fall back dead; 
But God himself can’t kill them when they’re said! 


‘She handed back no words, as I could hear; 

She didn’t frown—she didn’t shed a tear; 

Half proud, half crushed, she stood and looked me 
o’er, 

Like some one she had never seen before! 

Then such a sudden anguish-lit surprise 

I never viewed before in human eyes. 

(I’ve seen it oft enough since in a dream; 

It sometimes wakes me, like a midnight scream!) 


Next morning, when, stone-faced, but heavy-hearted, 
With dinner-pail and sharpened axe, I started 

Away for my day’s work—she watched the door, 
And followed me half-way to it or more; 

And I was just a-turning round at this, 

And asking for my usual good-bye kiss; 

But on her lip I saw a proudish curve, 

And in her eye a shadow of reserve; 

And she had shown—perhaps half unawares— 
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Some little independent breakfast airs— 

And so—the usual parting didn’t occur; 
Although her eyes invited me to her; 

I with a short “good-morning” shut the door, 
And left her as I never had before. 

‘Now, when a man works with his muscle smartly, 
It makes him up into machinery, partly; 

And any trouble he may have on hand 

Gets deadened like, and easier to stand. 

And though the memory of last night’s mistake 
Bothered me with a dull and heavy ache, 

I all the forenoon gave my strength full rein, 
aorand made the wounded trees bear half the pain. 
> ‘But when at noon my lunch I came to eat, 

Put up by her so delicately neat— 

Choicer, somewhat, than yesterday’s had been, 
And some fresh, sweet-eyed pansies she’d put in— 
“Tender and pleasant thoughts,” I knew they meant— 
It seemed as if her kiss with me she’d sent; 

Then I became once more her humble lover, 

And said, “To-night Ill ask forgiveness of her.” 


I went home over-early on that eve; 

Having contrived to make myself believe, 

By various signs I thought I knew, and guessed, 

A thunder-storm was coming from the west. 

(’Tis strange, when one sly reason fills the heart, 

How many honest ones will take its part; 

A dozen first-class reasons said ’twas right 

That I should reach home early on that night.) 
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Half out of breath, the cabin door I swung, 
With tender heart-words trembling on my tongue; 
But all within looked desolate and bare: 
My house had lost its soul—she was not there! 
A pencilled note was on the table spread, 
And these are something like the word it said: 
“The cows have strayed away again, I fear; : 
I watched them pretty close; don’t scold me, dear. 
And where they are, I think I nearly know: 
I heard the bell not very long ago— 
I’ve hunted for them all the afternoon; 
V’ll try once more—I think T’ll find them soon. 
Dear, if a burden I have been to you, 
And haven’t helped you as I ought to do, 
Let old-time memories my forgiveness plead ; 
I’ve tried to do my best—I have, indeed. 
Darling, piece out with love the strength I lack, 
And have kind words for me when I get back.” 


Scarce did I give this letter sight and tongue— 
Some swift-blown rain-drops to the window clung, 
And from the west a rough, deep growl proceeded ; 
My thunder-storm had come, now ’twasn’t needed! 
I rushed out-door; the air was stained with black; 
Night had come early, on the storm-cloud’s back; 
And everything kept dimming to the sight, 
Save when the clouds threw their electric light; 
When, for a flash, so clean-cut was the view, 
I’d think I saw her—knowing ’twas not true. 
Through my small clearing dashed wide sheets of 

spray, 
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As if the ocean waves had lost their way; 
Scarcely a pause the thunder-battle made, 

In the bold clamor of its cannonade! 

And she, while I was sheltered dry and warm, 
Was somewhere in the clutches of that storm! 

She who, when storm-frights found her at her best, 
Had always hid her white face on my breast! 


My dog, who’d skirmished ’round me all the day, 
Now, crouched and whimpering, in a corner lay; 
I dragged him by his collar to the wall— 
I pressed his quivering muzzle to a shawl: 

“Track her, old boy!” I shouted: and he whined, 
Matched eyes with me, as if to read my mind— 
Then with a yell went tearing through the wood. 

I followed him, as faithful as I could. 

No pleasure-trip was that, through flood and flame! 
We raced with death ;—we hunted noble game. 

All night we dragged the woods without avail; 
The ground got drenched—we could not keep the trail. 
‘Three times again my cabin home I found, 
Half hoping she might be there, safe and sound; 
But each time ’twas an unavailing care: 

My house had lost its soul; she was not there! 


When, climbing the wet trees, next morning-sun 
Laughed at the ruin that the night had done, 
Bleeding and drenched—by toil and sorrow bent— 
Back to what used to be my home I went. 
But, as I neared our little clearing-ground— 
Listen!—I heard the cow-bell’s tinkling sound ; 
The cabin door was just a bit ajar; 
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It gleamed upon my glad eyes like a star! 
“Brave heart,” I said,'“for such a fragile form! 
She made them guide her homeward through the 
storm !” 
Such pangs of joy I never felt before: 
“You’ve come!” I shouted, and rushed through the 
door. ‘ 
Yes, she had come—and gone again.—She lay 
With her sweet young life crushed and wrenched 
away— 
Lay—the heart-ruins of our home among— 
Not far from where I killed her with my tongue. 
The rain-drops glittered ’mid her hair’s long strands, 
The forest-thorns had torn her feet and hands, 
But ’midst the tears—brave tears—that I could trace 
Upon the pale but sweetly resolute face, 
I once again the mournful words could read— 
“T’ve tried to do my best—I have, indeed!’ 


And now I’m mostly done; my story’s o’er; 
Part of it never breathed the air before. 
*Tisn’t over-usual, it must be allowed, 

To volunteer heart-history to a crowd, 

And scatter ’mongst them confidential tears, 
But you'll protect an old man with his years; 
And wheresoe’er this story’s voice can reach, 
This is the sermon I would have it preach: 


Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged birds; 
You can’t do that way when you’re flying words. 
“Careful with fire,” is good advice, we know: 
“Careful with words,” is ten times doubly so. 
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Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes fall back dead; 
But God himself can’t kill them when they’re said! 


THE SECOND SETTLER’S STORY 


A HAN’soME night, with trees snow-white, 
And the time say ten or more, 

Saw wife and me, with a well-fed glee, 
Drive home from Jackson’s store. 

There was wife and I, and some things folks buy, 
And our horses and our sleigh; 

And the moon went along with its lantern strong, 
And lit us as light as day. 

We’d made roads good, drawin’ logs and wood, 
For thirty years ago; 

And the wear and tear had sustained repair 
From Road Commissioner Snow. 

As we trotted along, our two-thread song 
Wove in with the sleigh-bells’ chimes ; 

Our laugh run free and it seemed to me 
We was havin’ first-rate times. 


I said “first-rate,” but I do not say ’t 
On a thoroughly thorough plan; 
I had won my wife, in legitimate strife, 
Away from her first young man. 
*Twas a perfect rout, and a fair cut-out, 
With nothing sneaky or wrong; 
- But I wondered so as to whether or no 
She had brought her heart along! 
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A woman half-won is worse than none, 
With another man keepin’ part; 

It’s nothin’ to gain her body and brain, 
If she can’t throw in her heart. 

And I felt and thought that I sometimes caught 
A chillness out o’? her mind; 

She was too much prone to thinkin’ alone, 
And rather too coldly kind. 


But things seemed right this partic’lar night, 
More so than with average folks; 

And we filled the air with music to spare, 
And complimentary jokes. 

Till, as I reckoned, about a second 
All happened to be still— 

A cry like the yell of hounds from hell 
Came over a neighboring hill. 

It cut like a blade through the leafless shade; 
It chilled us stiff with dread; 

We looked loud cries in each other’s eyes— 
And—“‘W olves!” was all we said. 

The wolf! grim scamp and forest-tramp— 
Why made, I never could see; 

Beneath brute level—half dog, half devil— 
The Indian-animal, he! 

And this was a year with a winter more drear 
Than any we'd ever known; 

It was ’43; and the wolves, you see, 
Had a famine of their own. 

That season, at least, of man and beast 
They captured many a one; 
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And we knew, by the bite of their voice that night, 
That they hadn’t come out for fun. 


My horses felt need of all their speed, 
And every muscle strained ; 

But, with all they could do, I felt and knew 
That the hungry animals gained. 

*Twas but two miles more to our own house door, 
Where shelter we would find, 

When I saw the pack close on to our track, 
Not a hundred yards behind. 

Then I silent prayed: “O God! for aid— 
Just a trifle—I request! 

Just give us, You know, an even show, 
And IT’ll undertake the rest.” 

Then I says to my wife, “Now drive for life! 
They’re a-comin’ over-nigh! 

And I will stand, gun and axe in hand, 
And be the first to die.” 

As the ribbons she took, she gave me a look 
Sweet memory makes long-lived; 

I thought, “I allow she loves me now; 
The rest of her heart has arrived!” 

I felt I could fight the whole o’ the night, 
And never flinch or tire: 

In danger, mind you, a woman behind you 
Can turn your blood to fire! 


When they reached the right spot, I left ’em a shot, 
But it wasn’t a steady aim— 
*T wasn’t really mine—and they tipped me a whine, 
And came on all the same. 
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Their leader sped a little ahead, 
Like a gray knife from its sheath; 
With a resolute eye, and a hungry cry, 
And an excellent set of teeth. 
A moment I gazed—my axe I raised— 
It hissed above my head— 
Crouching low and dull, it split his skull, 
And the villain fell back dead! 
It checked them there, and a minute to spare 
We had, and a second besides: 
With rites unsaid they buried their dead 
In the graves of their own lank hides. 
They made for him a funeral grim— 
Himself the unbaked meat; 
And when they were through with their barbecue, 
They started for more to eat! 


With voices aflame, once more they came; 
But faster still we sped, 

And we and our traps dashed home perhaps 
A half a minute ahead. 
My wife I bore through the open door, 
Then turned to the hearth clean swept, 
Where a log-fire glowed in its brick abode— 
By my mother faithfully kept; 

From its depths raising two fagots blazing, 
I leaped like lightning back; 

I dashed the brands, with my blistering hands, 
In the teeth of the howling pack: 

“Come on!’ I said, “with your fierce lips red, 
Flecked white with poison foam! 
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Waltz to me now, and just notice how 
A man fights for his home!” 

They shrunk with fright from the feel and sight 
O’ this sudden volley of flame; 

With a yell of dread, they sneaked and fled, 
As fast as ever they came. 

As I turned around, my wife I found 


Not the eighth of an inch away: 

She looked so true and tender, I knew 
That her heart had come—to stay. 

She nestled more nigh, with love-lit eye, 
And passionate-quivering lip; 

And I saw that the lout that I cut out 
Had probably lost his grip. 

Doubt moved away, for a permanent stay, 
And never was heard of more; 

My soul must own that it had not known 
The soul of my wife before! 


As I stanched the steam on my foaming team 
These thoughts hitched to my mind: 

Below or above some woman’s love, 
How little in life we find! 

A man ’Il go far to plant a star 
When fame’s wide sky is thrown, 

But a longer way, for some woman to say, 
“J love you for my own.” 

And oft as I’ve worked, this thought has lurked 
’Round me, with substantial aid: 

Of the best and worst men have done since first 
This twofold world was made: 
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Of the farms they’ve cleared—of the buildin’s reared— 
The city splendors wrought— 

Of the battle-field, where, loth to yield, 
The right ’gainst the right has fought; 

Of the measured strains of the lightning-trains, 
The clack of the quick-spoke wire— 

Of the factory’s clash and the forge’s flash, 
An’ the furnace’s plumes of fire; 

Be *t great or small, nine-tenths of all 
Of every trade and art— 

Be ’t right or wrong—is merely a song 
To win some woman’s heart. 


OUR TRAVELLED PARSON 


For twenty years and over, our good parson had 
been toiling, 

To chip the bad meat from our hearts, and keep the 
good from spoiling; 

But suddenly he wilted down, and went to looking 
sickly, 

And the doctor said that something must be put up 
for him quickly. 

So we kind o’ clubbed together, each according to his 
notion, 

And bought a circular ticket, in the lands across the 
ocean ; 

Wrapped some pocket-money in it—what we thought 
would easy do him— 

And appointed me committee-man, to go and take it 
to him. 
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I found him in his study, looking rather worse than 
ever ; 

And told him ’twas decided that his flock and he 
should sever. 

Then his eyes grew big with wonder, and it seemed 
almost to blind ’em! 

And some tears looked out 0’ window, with some others 
close behind ’em; 

But I handed him the ticket, with a little bow of def- 
erence, 

And he studied quite a little ere he got the proper 
reference; 

And then the tears that waited—great unmanageable 
creatures— 

Let themselves quite out 0’ window, and came climb- 
ing down his features. 


I wish you could ha’ seen him, when he came back, 
fresh and glowing, 

His clothes all worn and seedy, and his face all fat 
and knowing; 

I wish you could ha’ heard him, when he prayed for — 
us who sent him, 

Paying back with compound int’rst every dollar that 
we'd lent him! 

*Twas a feast to true believers—twas a blight on con- 
tradiction— 

To hear one just from Calvary talk about the cruci- 
fixion; 

*Twas a damper on those fellows who pretended they 
could doubt it, 
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To have a man who’d been there stand and tell ’em 
all about it! 


Why every foot of Scripture, whose location used to 
stump us, 

Was now regularly laid out with the different points — 
o”? compass ; 

When we undertook a subject, in what nat’ral lines 
he’d draw it! 

He would paint it out so honest that it seemed as if 
you saw it. 

And the way he went for Europe! oh, the way he 
scampered through it! 

Not a mountain but he clim’ it—not a city but he 
knew it; 

There wasn’t any subject to explain, in all creation, 

But he could go to Europe and bring back an illus- 


tration! 

So we crowded out to hear him, quite instructed and 
delighted ; 

*Twas a picture-show, a lecture, and a sermon—all 
united ; 


And my wife would rub her glasses, and serenely pet 
her Test’ment, 

And whisper, “That ’ere ticket was a splendid good 
investment.” 


Now, after six months’ travel, we was most of us all 
ready 

To settle down a little, so ’s to live more staid and 
steady ; 
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To develop home resources, with no foreign cares to 
fret us, 

Using house-made faith more frequent ; but our parson 
wouldn’t let us! 

To view the same old scenery, time and time again 
he’d call us— 

Over rivers, plains, and mountains he would any min- 
ute haul us; 

He slighted our soul-sorrows, and our spirits’ aches 
and ailings, 

To get the cargo ready for his regular Sunday sail- 
ings! 

Why, he’d take us off a-touring, in all spiritual 
weather, 

Till we at last got home-sick and sea-sick all together! 

And “I wish to all that’s peaceful,” said one free- 
expressioned brother, 

“That The Lord had made one cont’nent, an’ then 

never made another!” 


Sometimes, indeed, he’d take us into old, familiar 
places, 

And pull along quite nat’ral, in the good old Gospel 
Faces: 

But soon my wife would shudder, just as if a chill 
had got her, 

Whispering, “Oh, my goodness gracious! he’s a-takin’ 
to the water!” 

And it wasn’t the same old comfort, when he called 
around to see us; 

On some branch of foreign travel he was sure at last 
to tree us; 
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All unconscious of his error, he would sweetly patron- 
ize us, : 

And with oft-repeated stories still endeavor to sur- 
prise us. 


And outsiders got to laughing; and that fin’lly galled 
and stung us 

To ask him, Would he kindly once more settle down 
among us? 

Didn’t he think that more home produce would im- 
prove our souls’ digestions? 

They appointed me committee-man to go and ask the 
questions. 


I found him in his garden, trim an’ buoyant as a 
feather ; 

He shook my hand, exclaiming, “This is quite Italian 
weather ! 

How it ’minds me of the evenings when, your distant 
hearts caressing, 

Upon my dear, good brothers I invoked God’s choicest 
blessing!” 


I went and told the brothers, “No; I cannot bear to 
grieve him; 

He’s so happy in his exile, it’s the proper place to 
leave him. 

I took that journey to him, and right bitterly I rue it; 

But I cannot take it from him; if yow want to, go 
and do it.” 
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Now a new restraint entirely seemed next Sunday to 
enfold him, 

And he looked so hurt and humbled, that I knew that 
they had told him. 

Subdued-like was his manner, and some tones were 
hardly vocal; 

But every word and sentence was pre-eminently local! 

Still, the sermon sounded awkward, and we awkward 
felt who heard it; 

*T was a grief to see him steer it—’twas a pain to hear 
him word it. 

“When I was in”—was maybe half a dozen times re- 

peated, 

But that sentence seemed to choke him, and was al- 
ways uncompleted. 


As weeks went on, his old smile would occasionally 
brighten, 

But the voice was growing feeble, and the face began 
to whiten; 

He would look off to the eastward, with a wistful, 
weary sighing, 

And ’twas whispered that our pastor in a foreign land 
was dying. 


The coffin lay ’mid garlands, smiling sad as if they 
knew us; 
The patient face within it preached a final sermon 
to us; 
Our parson had gone touring—on a trip he’d long 
been earning— 
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In that wonderland whence tickets are not issued for 
returning ! 


O tender, good heart-shepherd! your sweet smiling 
lips, half-parted, 

Told of scenery that burst on you, just the minute © 
that you started! ; 

Could you preach once more among us, you might 
wander, without fearing: 

You could give us tales of glory that we’d never tire 
of hearing! 


THE DEATH-BRIDGE OF THE TAY 


Tue night and the storm fell together upon the old 
town of Dundee, 

And, trembling, the mighty firth-river held out its cold 
hand towards the sea. 

Like the dull-booming bolts of a cannon, the wind 
swept the streets and the shores ; 

It wrenched at the roofs and the chimneys—it crashed 
’gainst the windows and doors; 

Like a mob that is drunken and frenzied, it surged 
through the streets up and down, 

And screamed the sharp, shrill cry of “Murder!” o’er 
river and hill-top and town. 

It leaned its great breast ’gainst the belfries—it 
perched upon minaret and dome— 

Then sprang on the trembling firth-river, and tortured 
its waves into foam. 
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*Twas a night when the landsman seeks shelter, and 
cares not to venture abroad; 

When the sailor clings close to the rigging, and prays 
for the mercy of God. 


Look! the moon has come out, clad in splendor, the 
turbulent scene to behold; 

She smiles at the night’s devastation—she dresses the 
storm-king in gold. 

She kindles the air with her cold flame, as if to her 
hand it were given 

To light the frail earth to its ruin, with the tenderest 
radiance of heaven. 

Away to the north, ragged mountains climb high 
through the shuddering air; 

They bend their dark brows o’er the valley, to read 
what new ruin is there. 

Along the shore-line creeps the city, in crouching and 
sinuous shape, 

With firesides so soon to be darkened, and doors to 
be shaded with crape! 


To the south, like a spider-thread waving, there curves, 
for a two-mile away, 

This world’s latest man-devised wonder—the far- 
famous bridge of the Tay. 

It stretches and gleams into distance; it creeps the 
broad stream o’er and o’er, 

Till it rests its strong delicate fingers in the palm of 


the opposite shore. 
But look! through the mists of the southward, there 


flash to the eye, clear and plain, 
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Like a meteor that’s bound to destruction, the lights — 
of a swift-coming train! 


O cruel and blood-thirsty tempest! we sons of human- 
ity know, ; 

Whenever and where’er we find you, that you are our 
faithfulest foe! ; 

You plough with the death-sharpened cyclone wher- 
ever life’s dwellings may be; 

You spur your fire-steeds through our cities—you 
scuttle our ships on the sea. 

The storm-shaken sailor has cursed you; white hands 
have implored you in vain; 

And still you have filled Death’s dominions, and 
laughed at humanity’s pain. 

But ne’er in the cave where your dark deeds are 
plotted and hid from the light, 

Was one half so cruel and treacherous as this you 
have kept for to-night! 

You lurked ’round this bridge in its building; you 
counted each span and each pier; 

You marked the men’s daily endeavors—you looked 
at them all with a sneer; 

You laughed at the brain-girded structure; you 
deemed it an easy-fought foe, 

And bided the time when its builders your easy-plied 
prowess should know. 

O tempest! feed full with destruction! fling down these 
iron beams from on high! 

But temper your triumph with mercy, and wait till the 
train has gone by! 
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O angels! sweet guardian angels!—who once in the 
body drew breath, 

Till, wearied, you found the great river, and crossed 
on the black bridge of death, 

You who, from the shores of the sun-land, fly back on 
the wings of the soul, 

And round your frail earth-loves yet hover, and strive 
their weak steps to control, 

Look out through the mists to the southward! the 
hearts on yon swift-coming train, 

So light and so happy this moment, are rushing to 
terror and pain! 

Oh whisper a word to the driver, that till morning 
the bridge be not braved; 

At the cost of a night lost in waiting, full many a year 
may be saved! 


*Mid the lights that so gayly are gleaming yon city of 
Dundee within, 
Ts one that is waiting a wanderer, who long o’er the 
ocean has been; 
His age-burdened parents are watching from the win- 
dow that looks on the firth, 
For the train that will come with théir darling—their 
truest-loved treasure on earth. 
“Fell be comin’ the nicht,” says the father, “for sure 
the hand-writin’s his ain; 
The letter says, ‘Ha’ the lamp lichted—I’ll come on 
the seven-o’clock train. 
For years in the mines I’ve been toiling, in this won- 
derfu’ West, o’er the sea; 
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My work has brought back kingly wages—there’s 
plenty for you an’ for me. 

Your last days shall e’en be your best days; the high- 
stepping youngster you knew, 

Who cost so much care in his raising, now “ll care for 
himself and for you. 

Gang not to the station to meet me; ye ne’er shall. 
run round for me more; 

But when ye shall hear the gate clickit, ye maun rise 
up and open the door. 

We will hae the first glow of our greeting when nae 
one o’ strangers be nigh, 

We will smile out the joy o’ our meeting on the spot 
where we wept our good-bye. 

Ye maun put me a plate on the table, an’ set in the 
auld place a chair; 

An’ if but the good Lord be willing, doubt never a bit 
I'll be there. 

So sit ye an’ wait for my coming (ye will na’ watch 
for me in vain), 

An’ see me glide over the river, along o’ the roar 0’ 
the train. 

Ye may sit at the southernmost window, for I will 
come hame from that way; 

I will fly where I swam, when a youngster, across the 
broad Firth o’ the Tay.’ ” 


So they sit at the southernmost window, the parents, 
with hand clasped in hand, 
And gaze o’er the tempest-vexed waters, across to the: 
storm-shaken land. 
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They see the bold acrobat-monster creep out on the 
treacherous line; 

Its cinder-breath glitters like star-dust—its lamp-eyes 
they glitter and shine. 

It braces itself ’gainst the tempest—it fights for each 
inch with the foe— 

With torrents of air all around it—with torrents of 
water below. 

But look! look! the monster is stumbling, while trem- 
bles the fragile bridge-wall— 

They struggle like athletes entwining—then both like 
a thunder-bolt fall! 

Down, down through the dark the train plunges, with 
speed unaccustomed and dire; 

It glows with its last dying beauty—it gleams like a 
hail-storm of fire! 

No wonder the mother faints deathlike, and clings like 
a clod to the floor; 

No wonder the man writhes in frenzy, and dashes his 
way through the door! 

He fights his way out through the tempest; he is 
beaten and baffled and tossed; 

He cries, ““The train’s gang off the Tay brig! lend 
help here to look for the lost!” 

Oh, little to him do they listen, the crowds to the 
river that flee; 

The news, like the shock of an earthquake, has thrilled 
through the town of Dundee. 

Like travellers belated, they’re rushing to where the 
bare station-walls frown; 

Suspense twists the blade of their anguish—like mani- 
acs they run up and down. 
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Out, out, creep two brave, sturdy fellows, o’er danger- 
strewn buttress and piers; 

They can climb ’gainst that blast, for they carry the 
blood of old Scotch mountaineers. 

But they leave it along as they clamber; they mark all 
their hand-path with red ; 

Till they come where the torrent leaps bridgeless—a. 
grave dancing over its dead. | 

A moment they gaze down in horror; then creep from 
the death-laden tide, 

With the news, “There’s nae help for our loved ones, 
save God’s mercy for them who hae died!” 


How sweetly the sunlight can sparkle o’er graves 
where our best hopes have lain! 
How brightly its gold beams can glisten on faces that 
whiten with pain! 
Oh, never more gay were the wavelets, and careless in 
innocent glee, 
And never more sweet did the sunrise shine on the 
town of Dundee. 
But though the town welcomed the morning, and the 
firth threw its gold lances back, 
On the hearts of the grief-stricken people death’s. 
cloud rested heavy and black. 
And the couple who waited last evening their man- 
statured son to accost, 
Now laid their heads down on the table, and mourned! 
for the boy that was lost. 
“Twas sae sad,” moaned the crushed, aged mother, 
each word dripping o’er with a tear, 
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“Sae far he should come for to find us, and then he 
should perish sae near! 
O Robin, my bairn! ye did wander far from us for 
mony a day, 
And when ye hae come back sae near us, why could na’ 
ye come a’ the way?” 


“IT hae come a’ the way,” said a strong voice, and a 
bearded and sun-beaten face 

Smiled on them the first joyous pressure of one long 
and filial embrace: 

“T cam’ on the train far as yon side; but Maggie, my 
bride that’s to be, 

She ran through the storm to the station, to get the 
first greeting o’ me. 

I leaped from the carriage to kiss her; she held me 
sae fast and sae ticht, 

The train it ran off and did leave me; I could na’ get 
over the nicht. 

I tried for to walk the brig over—my head it was a’ 
in a whirl— 

I could na’—ye know the sad reason—I had to go 
back to my girl! 

I hope ye’ll tak’ kindly to Maggie; she’s promised to 
soon be my wife; 

She’s a darling wee bit of a lassie, and her fondness it 
saved me my life.” 


The night and the storm fell together upon the sad 
town of Dundee, 
The half-smothered song of the tempest swept out like 
a sob to the sea; 
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The voice of the treacherous storm-king, as mourning 
for them he had slain; 

O cruel and blood-thirsty tempest! your false tears 
are shed all in vain! 

But, tempest, a bright star in heaven a message of 
comfort sends back, 

And draws our dim glances to skyward, away from. 
thy laurels of black. : 

Thank God that whatever the darkness that covers his 
creature’s dim sight, 

He always vouchsafes some deliverance, throws some 
one a sweet ray of light; 

Thank God that the strength of his goodness from 
dark depths ascended on high, 

And carried the souls of the suffering away to the 
realms of the sky; 

Thank God that his well-tempered mercy came down 
with the clouds from above, 

And saved one from out the destruction, and him by 
the angel of love. 


THE LIGHTNING-ROD DISPENSER 


Ir the folks that’s here is willing, ’ve a word or two 
to say 

Of a lightning-rod dispenser that came down on me 
one day; 

Oiled to order in his motions—sanctimonious in his 
mien— 

Hands white as any baby’s, an’ a face unnat’ral clean; 
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Not a wrinkle had his raiment, teeth and linen glit- 
tered white, 

And his new-constructed necktie was an interestin’ 
sight! 

Which I almost wish a razor had made red that white- 
skinned throat, 

And that new-constructed necktie had composed a 
hangman’s knot, 

Ere he brought his sleek-trimmed carcass for my wom- 
an-folks to see, 

And his buzz-saw tongue a-runnin’ for to gouge a gash 
in me! 


Still I couldn’t help but like him—as I fear I al’ays 
must, i 

The gold 0’ my own doctrines in a fellow-heap o’ dust ; 

For I saw that my opinions, when I fired *em round 
by round, 

Brought back an answerin’ volley of a mighty similar 
sound. 

I touched him on religion, and the joys my heart had 
known; 

And I found that he had very similar notions of his 
own! 

I told him of the doubtings that made sad my boy- 
hood years: 

Why, he’d laid awake till morning with that same old 
breed of fears! 

I pointed up the rough path that I hoped to Heaven 
to go: 

He was on that very ladder, only just a round below! 
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Our politics was different, and at first he galled and 
winced ; 
But I arg’ed him so able, he was very soon convinced. — 


And ’twas gettin’ tow’rd the middle of a hungry Sum-_ 
mer day— 

There was dinner on the table, and I asked him, would — 
he stay? 

And he sat him down among us—everlastin’ trim and 
neat— 

And he asked a short crisp blessin’ almost good 
enough to eat! 

Then he fired up on the mercies of our Everlastin’ 
Friend, 

Till he gin The Lord Almighty a good first-class rec- 
ommend ; 

And for full an hour we listened to that sugar-coated 
scamp— 

Talkin’ like a blesséd angel—eatin’ like a blasted 
tramp! 


My wife—she liked the stranger, smiling on him, warm 
and sweet; 

(It al’ays flatters women when their guests are on the 
eat!) 

And he hinted that some ladies never lose their youth- 
ful charms, 

And caressed her yearlin’ baby, an’ received it in his 
arms. 

My sons and daughters liked him—for he had pro- 
gressive views, 
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And he chewed the cud o’ fancy, and gi’n down the 
latest news; 

And I couldn’t help but like him—as I fear I al’ays 
must, 

The gold of my own doctrines in a fellow-heap o’ dust. 


He was chiselin’ desolation through a piece of apple- 
pie, 

When he paused and gazed upon us, with a tear in his 
off-eye, 

And said, “Oh, happy family !—your joys they make 
me sad! 

They all the time remind me of the dear ones once I 
had! 

A babe as sweet as this one; a wife almost as fair; 

A little girl with ringlets—like that one over there. 

But had I not neglected the means within my way, 

Then they might still be living and loving me today. 


“One night there came a tempest; the thunder-peals 
were dire; 
_ The clouds that tramped above us were shooting bolts 
of fire; 
In my own house I lying, was thinking, to my blame, 
How little I had guarded against those bolts of flame, 
When crash!—through roof and ceiling the deadly 
lightning cleft, 
And killed my wife and children, and only I was left! 
Since then afar I’ve wandered, and naught for life 
I’ve cared, 
Save to save others’ loved ones whose lives have yet 
been spared ; 
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“Since then it is my mission, where’er by sorrow tossed, 
To sell to worthy people good lightning-rods at cost. 
With sure and strong protection I’ll clothe your build- 

ings 0’er ; 
’Twill cost you—twenty dollars (perhaps a trifle — 
more ; 
Whatever else it comes to, at lowest price I'll put; 
You simply sign a contract to pay so much per foot).” 


I—signed it! while my family, all approvin’, stood 
about; 

The villain dropped a tear on ’t—but he didn’t blot it 
out! 

That self-same day, with wagons came some rascals 
great and small; 

They hopped up on my buildin’s just as if they owned 
em all; 

They hewed ’em and they hacked ’em—ag’in’ my loud 
desires— 

They trimmed ’em off with gewgaws, and they bound 
em down with wires; 

They hacked ’em and they hewed ’em, and they hewed 
and hacked ’em still, 

And every precious minute kep’ a runnin’ up the bill. 


To find my soft-spoke neighbor, did I rave and rush 
an” run: 
He was suppin’ with a neighbor, just a few miles far- 
ther on. 
“Do you think,” I loudly shouted, “that I need a mile 
o’ wire, 
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For to save each separate hay-cock out o’ heaven’s 
consumin’ fire? 

Did you think, to keep my buildin’s out o’ some un- 
certain harm, 

I was goin’ to deed you over all the balance of my 
farm?” 

He silenced me with silence in a very little while, 

And then trotted out the contract with a reassuring 


smile; 

And for half an hour explained it, with exasperatin’ 
skill, 

While his fellow-rogues kep’ probably a-runnnin’ up 
my bill. 

He held me to that contract with a firmness queer to 
see ; 

*Twas the very first occasion he had disagreed with 
me! 

And for that thunder story, ere the rascal finally 
went, 


I paid two hundred dollars, if I paid a single cent! 


And if any lightnin’-rodist wants a dinner-dialogue 

With the restaurant department of an enterprisin’ 
dog, 

And if any of them fellers wants to undergo the luck 

Of a threshing so that he will think the lightning has 
just struck, 

Let him set his mouth a-runnin’, just inside my out- 
side gate: 

And I’ll bet two hundred dollars that he don’t have 
long to wait! 
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ELDER LAMB’S DONATION 


Goop old Elder Lamb had labored for a thousand 
nights and days, 
And had preached the blessed Gospel in a multitude 
of ways; : 
Had received a message daily over Faith’s celestial . 
wire, 
And had kept his little chapel full of flames of heav- 
enly fire; 
He had raised a numerous family, straight and sturdy 
as he could, 
And his boys were all considered most unnaturally 
good; 
And his slender salary kept him, till went forth the 
proclamation, 
“Let us pay him up, this season, with a generous, large 
donation.” 


So they brought him hay and barley, and some corn 
upon the ear, 

Also straw enough to bed a livery-stable for a year; 

And they strewed him with potatoes of inconsequential 
size, 

And some onions, whose completeness drew the moist- 
ure to his eyes; 

And some cider—more like water, in an inventory 
strict— 

And some apples, pears, and peaches, that the autumn 
gales had picked ; 

And some strings of dried-up apples—mummies of the 
fruit creation— 
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Went to swell the doleful chorus of old Elder Lamb’s 


donation. 


Also radishes and turnips pressed the pumpkir’s cheer- 
ful cheek; 

Likewise, beans enough to furnish half of Boston for 
a week; 

And some eggs, whose inner nature bore the legend, 
“Long ago,” 

And some butter that was worthy to have Samson for 
a foe; 

And some stove-wood, green and crookéd, on his flow- 
er-beds was laid, 

Fit to furnish fire departments with the most substan- 
tial aid. 

All things unappreciated found this night their true 
vocation, 

In that great museum of relics, known as Elder Lamb’s 
donation. 


There were biscuits whose material was their own se- 
cure defence; 

There were sauces whose acuteness bore the sad plu- 
perfect tense; 

There were jellies quaintly flavored, there were mys- 
tery-laden pies; 

There was bread that long had waited for the signal 
to arise. 

There were cookies tasting clearly of the dim and 
misty past; 

There were doughnuts that in justice ’mongst the met- 
als might be classed ; 
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There were chickens, geese, and turkeys, that had long 
been on probation, 

Now received in full connection, at old Elder Lamb’s © 
donation! 


Then they brought his wife a wrapper, made for some 
one not so tall, 2 

And they gave him twenty slippers, every one of which ~ 
was small; 

And they covered him with sackcloth, as it were, in 
various bits, 

And they clothed his helpless children in a wardrobe 
of misfits. 

And they trimmed his house with “Welcome!” and 
some bric-a-bracish trash— 

And one absent-minded brother brought five dollars, 
all in cash! 

Which the good old pastor handled with a thrill of 
exultation, 

Wishing that in filthy lucre might have come the whole 
donation! 


Morning broke at last in splendor; but the Elder, 
bowed in gloom, 

Knelt amid decaying produce and the ruins of his 
home. 

But his piety had never till that morning shone so 
bright, 

For he prayed for those who’d brought him to that 
unexpected plight. 

But some worldly thoughts intruded: for he wondered, 
o’er and o’er, 
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If they’d buy that day at auction what they gave the 
night before. 
And his fervent prayer concluded with the natural ex- 
clamation, 
“Take me to thyself in grace, O Lord, before my next 
donation!” 


ELDER PETTIGREW’S HELPMEET 


Exper Prerricrew was married on the fifteenth of 
July, 

And some sixteen jealous maidens let their disappoint- 
ment fly; 

And some seventeen other maidens scorned to give 
their sorrow air, 

And some eighteen other maidens laughed, and said 
they didn’t care; 

And some nineteen other maidens felt the fact come 
rather near, 

For the Elder’s face was handsome, and his heart was 
full of cheer. 


And his older friends were sorry he had done as he 
had done, 

Foz the bride was young and little, and retiring as a 
nun; . 

To be sure, her face was comely; still, she wasn’t much 
to see, 

And they had their own opinion what a pastor’s bride 
should be. 
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And they said, “Lone-handed pastors ought to search, 
and search, and search, 

Till they got a proper partner that can help them run 
the church.” 


And she closed her eyes devoutly, or looked down upon 
the floor, f 

When the fateful fact was mentioned that her maiden 
days were o’er ; 

And her voice was just a flutter, and her answering 
timid-low ; 

E’en her would-be rivals pitied, that she had to trem- 
ble so; 

But when once the fact was stated she was now the 
pastor’s wife, 

She glanced round upon the people with a newish 
lease of life. 


And the next day in the morning, from her new-found 
social perch, 

She began to help the preacher to reorganize the 
church ; 

For she called upon the sisters, with a look of brooding 
care, 

And reformed the sewing-circle into quite a new affair; 

And she called upon the Deacons, with a smile that 
never ceased, 

And requested that the salary of her husband be 


increased ; 


And she never missed an effort, till she laid the old 
choir waste, 
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And discharged the ones whose voices did not satisfy 
her taste; 

And she straightway formed a new one, full of singers 
of her choice, 

And became herself the leader, more by gesture than 


by voice; 

And permitted no flirtations at such times when she 
was nigh, 

For she held them all in bondage by the glimmer of 
her eye; 


And the Sunday-school and missions glided under her 
control, 

And she made investigation of the state of every soul; 

And the charities were also reconstructed by her hand, 

No withholding ever prospering that evaded her com- 
mand; 

And the rich were asked assistance for the causes of 
her choosing, 

In a manner that they somehow had no method of 
refusing ; 


And the sermons got to sounding (or, by Fancy’s logic 
bid, 

Several of the congregation thought they knew they 
thought they did), 

Quite as if they were constructed on a new and fem’- 
nine plan, 

And a stern appeal for Woman, as against the tyrant 
Man. 

And the folks looked at each other, with their faces 
new-forlorn, 
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Whispering low, “She writes his sermons, just as sure 
as you are born!” 


And one day her husband’s larynx was not wholly in 
repair, 4 

And she coolly took the pulpit, with a firmly modest 
air ; 

And proceeding with a sermon, with determined look, - 
though sad, 

She discoursed a great deal better than her husband 
ever had. 

Then the people looked and wondered, and inquired, 
“What shall we do? 

For the one that gets no salary is the smarter of the 
two!” 


Till at last, one day, the places that had known her 
ceased to know, 

And the parsonage was darkened, and the people whis- 
pered low. 

There had come a wailing couple from The Land where 
All Begins, 

And their naming was elaborate, but the people called 
them ‘“T'wins”’ ; 

And the lady abdicated from her sacerdotal throne, 

And suggested to her husband that he run the church 
alone. 


And amid the smiles and sorrows of the following 
twenty years, 

Came some fifteen other children to the land of smiles 
and tears; 
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And the manse’s mistress gave up all her managerial 


goals, 

And devoted strict attention to her children’s precious 
souls ; 

And remarked to wondering neighbors, not to be mis- 
understood, 


‘She who starts her children heavenward, works as 


God desires she should.” 


And her sons proved mostly preachers, shedding good- 
ness all their lives, 

And her daughters “joined the movement” by becom- 
ing preachers’ wives ; 

And though not the brightest day-star that his Con- 
ference ever knew, 

Never-ceasing good resulted, thus, from Elder Petti- 
grew ; 

And the modest little woman (leastways, everybody 
said it) 

Was entitled to some ninety-nine one-hundredths of 
the credit. 


“FLASH”: THE FIREMAN’S STORY 


“F,asH” was a white-foot sorrel, an’ run on Number 
Three: 
Not much stable manners—an average horse to see; 
Notional in his methods—strong in loves an’ hates; 
Not very much respected, or popular ’mongst his 
mates. 
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Dull an’ moody an’ sleepy, an’ “off” on quiet days; 

Full o’ turbulent, sour looks, an’ small sarcastic ways; 

Scowled an’ bit at his partner, an’ banged the stable 
floor— 

With other means intended to designate life a bore. — 


But when, be’t day or night time, he heard the alarm- . 
bell ring, 

He’d rush for his place in the harness with a regular 
tiger spring; 

An’ watch, with nervous shivers, the clasp of buckle 
an’ band, 

Until ’twas plainly evident he’d like to lend a hand. 


An’ when the word was given, away he would rush an’ 
tear, 

As if a thousand witches was rumplin’ up his hair, 

An’ craze the other horses with his magnetic charm, 

Till every hoof-beat sounded a regular fire-alarm! 


Never a horse a jockey would notice an’ admire 
Like Flash in front of his engine a-runnin’ to a fire; 
Never a horse so lazy, so dawdlin’, an’ so slack, 


As Flash upon his return trip, a-drawin’ the engine 
back. 


Now, when the different horses gets tender-footed an’ 


old, 

They’re no use in our business; so Flash was finally 
sold 

To quite a respectable milkman; who found it not so 
fine 
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A-bossin’ one 0’ God’s creatures outside its natural 
line. 


Seems as if I could see Flash a-mopin’ along here 
now, 

Feelin’ that he was simply assistant to a cow; 

But sometimes he’d imagine he heard the alarm-bell’s 
din, 

An’ jump an’ rear for a season before they could hold 
him in; 


Aw’ once, in spite o’ his master, he strolled in ’mongst 
us chaps, 

To talk with the other horses, of former fires, perhaps ; 

Whereat the milkman kicked him; whereat, us boys 
to please, 

He begged that horse’s pardon upon his bended knees. 


But one day, for a big fire as we was makin’ a dash, 

Both o’ the horses we had on somewhat resemblin’ 
Flash, 

Yellin’ an’ ringin’ an’ rushin’, with excellent voice an’ 
heart, 

We passed the poor old fellow, a-tuggin’ away at his 
cart. 


If ever I see an old hoss grow upward into a new— 
If ever I see a milkman whose traps behind him flew, 
"Twas that old hoss, a-rearin’ an’ racin’ down the 
track, 
An’ that respectable milkman a-tryin’ to hold him 
back. 
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Away he rushed like a cyclone for the head 0’ “Num- 
ber Three,” 

Gained the lead, an’ kept it, an’ steered his journey 
free; 

Dodgin’ wagons an’ horses, an’ still on the keenest 
“silk,” : 

An’ furnishin’ all that neighborhood with good, re-_ 
spectable milk. 


Crowd a-yellin? an’ runnin’, an’ vainly hollerin’ 
“Whoa!” 

Milkmen bracin’ an’ sawin’ with never a bit o’ show; 

Firemen laughin’ an’ chucklin’, an’ shoutin’ “Good! 
go in!” 

Hoss a-gettin’ down to it, an’ sweepin’ along like sin. 


Finally came where the fire was—halted with a “thud” ; 
Sent the respectable milkman heels over head in mud; 
Watched till he see the engines properly workin’ there, 
After which he relinquished all interest in the affair. 


Moped an’ wilted an’ dawdled, “faded away” once 
more, 

Took up his old occupation—considerin’ life a bore; 

Laid down in his harness, an’—sorry I am to say— 

The milkman he had drawn there took his dead body 
away. 


That’s the whole o’ my story: I’ve seen, more’n once 
or twice, 
That poor dead animals’ actions is full 0? human ad- 
vice ; 
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An’ if you ask what Flash taught, I’ll simply answer, 
then, 

That poor old horse was a symbol of some intelligent 
men. 


An’ if, as some consider, there’s animals in the sky, 

I think the poor old fellow is gettin’ another try; 

But if he should sniff the big fire that plagues the 
abode o’ sin, 

It'll take the strongest angel to hold the old fellow in. 


HOW WE FOUGHT THE FIRE 


*Twas a drowsy night on Tompkins Hill: 

The very leaves of the trees lay still; 

The world was slumbering, ocean-deep; 

And even the stars seemed half asleep, 

And winked and blinked at the roofs below, 

As yearning for morn, that they might go. 

The streets as stolid and still did le 

As they would have done if streets could die: 

The sidewalks stretched as quietly prone 

As if a foot they had never known; 

And not a cottage within the town, 

But looked as if it would fain lie down. 

Away in the west a stacken-cloud, 

With white arms drooping and bare head bowed, 

Was leaning against—with drowsy eye— 
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The dark blue velveting of the sky. 
And that was the plight 
Things were in that night, 
Before we were roused the foe to fight— 
The foe so greedy and grand and bright— 
That plagued old Deacon Tompkins. 
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The Deacon lay on his first wife’s bed, 
His second wife’s pillow beneath his head, 
His third wife’s coverlet o’er him wide, 
His fourth wife slumbering by his side. 
The parson pondered his Sunday’s text, 
And what he should hurl at Satan next; 
The doctor a drowsy half-vigil kept, 
Still studying, as he partly slept, 
How men might glutton, and tope, and fly 
In the face of Death, and still not die; 
The lawyer dreamed that his clients meant 
To club together, and then present, 
As proof that their faith had not grown dim, 
A small bright silver hatchet to him; 
The laborer such sound slumber knew, 
He hadn’t a dream the whole night through; 
The ladies dreamed—but I can’t say well 
What ’tis they dream, for they never tell! 
In short, such a general drowsy time 
Had ne’er been known in that sleepy clime, 
As on that night 
Of clamor and fright, 
We were roused the treacherous foe to fight— 
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The foe so greedy and grand and bright, 
And carrying such an appetite— 
That plagued old Deacon Tompkins. 
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When all at once the old court-house bell 
(Which had a voice like a maniac’s yell) 
Cried out, as if in its dim old sight 
The judgment-day had come in the night: 
“Bang whang whang bang clang dang bang whang,” 
The poor old parcel of metal sang, 
Whereat, from mansion, cottage, and shed, 
Rose men and women as from the dead, 
In different stages of attire, 
And shouted, “The town is all afire!” 
(Which came as near to being true 
As some more leisurely stories do.) 
They saw on the Deacon’s house a glare, 
And everybody hurried there; 
And such a lot of visitors he 
Had never before the luck to see. 
The Deacon received these guests of night 
In a costume very simple and white; 
And after a drowsy, scared “Ahem!” 
He asked them what he could do for them. 
“Wire! fire!” they shouted; “your house ’s afire!” 
And then, with energy sudden and dire, 
They rushed through the mansion’s solitudes, 
And helped the Deacon to move his goods. 
And that was the sight 
We had that night, 
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When roused by the people who saw the light 
Atop of the cottage, cosey and white, 
Where lived old Deacon Tompkins. 
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Ah me! the way that they rummaged round! 
Ah me! the startling things they found! 
No one with a fair idea of space 
Would ever have thought that in one place 
Were half the things that, with a shout, 
These neighborly burglars hustled out. 
Came articles that the Deacon’s wives 
Had all been gathering half their lives; 
Came furniture such as one might see 
Didn’t grow in the trunk of every tree; 
A tall clock, centuries old, ’twas said, 
Leaped out of a window, heels o’er head ; 
A veteran chair, in which, when new, 
George Washington sat for a minute or two; 
A bedstead strong, as if in its lap 
Old Time might take his terminal nap; 
Dishes, that in meals long agone 
The Deacon’s fathers had eaten on; 
Clothes, made of every cut and hue, 
That couldn’t remember when they were new; 
A mirror, scathless many a day 
(’Twas promptly smashed in the regular way) ; 
Old shoes enough, if properly thrown, 
To bring good luck to all creatures known; 
And children thirteen, more or less, 
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In varying plenitude of dress. 
And that was the sight 
We had that night, 
When roused, the terrible foe to fight, 
Which blazed aloft to a moderate height, 
And turned the cheeks of the timid white, 
Including Deacon Tompkins. 
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Lo! where the engines, reeking hot, 
Dashed up to the interesting spot: 
Came Number Two, “The City’s Hope,” 
Propelled by a line of men and rope; 
And after them, on a spiteful run, 

“The Ocean Billows,” or Number One. 
And soon the two, induced to “play” 
By a hundred hands, were working away, 
Until to the Deacon’s flustered sight, 
As he danced about in his robe of white, 
it seemed as if, by the hand of Fate, 
House-cleaning day were some two years late, 
And with complete though late success, 
Had just arrived by the night express. 
The “Ocean Billows” were at high tide, 
And flung their spray upon every side; 
The “City’s Hope” were in perfect trim, 
Preventing aught like an interim; 
And a “Hook-and-Ladder Company” came, 
With hooks and ropes and a long hard name, 
And with an iconoclastic frown, 
Were about to pull the whole thing down, 
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When some one raised the assuring shout, 
“It?s only the chimney a-burnin’ out!” 
Whereat, with a sense of injured trust, 
The crowd went home in complete disgust. 
Scarce one of those who with joyous shout, 
Assisted the Deacon in moving out, 
Refrained from the homeward-flowing din, 
To help the Deacon at moving in. 
And that was the plight 
In which, that night, 
They left the Deacon, clad in white, 
Who felt he was hardly treated right, 
And used some words, in the flickering light, 
Not orthodox in their purport quite— 
Poor, put-out Deacon Tompkins! 


FARMER AND WHEEL; 
OR, THE NEW LOCHINVAR 
I 


I was hoein’ in my corn-field, on a spring day, just at 
noon, 

An’ a hearkin’ in my stomach for the dinner-trumpet’s 
tune, 

An’ reflectin’, when my daughter should be married, 
’*twould be best 

She should take Josiah Baker’s son, who jines me on 
the west, 

An’ consolidate our acres into one immense abode, 
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When my hired man says, “By ginger, look a-yender 
down the road!” 


“Well,” I says, “my goodness gracious! things is rather 
overgrown, 
When a buggy-wheel gets loosened, an’ goes runnin’ 
round alone.” 
But my man he says, moreover, as the critter nearer 
came, 
“Don’t you see that there’s a feller on a-straddle of 
the same?” 
An’ it was as nice a shaver as you’d see ’most any day, 
Who was travellin’ through the country in that onex- 
pected way. 


He was rather young an’ han’some, an’ as smilin’ as 
you please, 

An’ his pants they signed a contract with his stockin’s 
at the knees; 

An’ he had a pair o’ treadles some’at underneath his 
seat, 

So’s to run the queer contraption by a-workin’ of his 
feet; 

An’ the sun descended on it, in a manner warm and 
bright ; 

*Twas as sing’lar as a circus, an’ an interestin’ sight, 

When, as fate was bound to have it, on that quite 
partic’lar morn, 

There was somethin’ was the matter with my folks’s 
dinner-horn ; 

An’ the hired girl, when she tried to, couldn’t blow it 
very well, 
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For to call us in to dinner—so she sent my daughter 
Belle: 

Who came up just at that minute—nice a girl as could 
be found ; 

An’ this fellow looked her over, an’ came tumblin’ to — 
the ground. 


Smash to bang he came a-floppin’—wheel an’ stockin’s, 
pants an’ all; 
An’ I run to him, remarkin’, “You have caught a 
dreadful fall,” 
An’ my daughter hovered round him, tremblin’ with 
her girl-alarms, 
Lookin’ just as if she’d like to some’at take him in 
her arms; 
But he glanced up, faintly smilin’, an’ he gaspin’ly 
replied, 
“IT am only hurt intern’lly” (which I s’posed he meant 
inside). 


An’ we packed him on the stone-boat, an’ then drove 
him to the house, 

An’ he lay there on the sofa, still an’ quiet as a 
mouse ; 

An’ he would not have a doctor; but he called my 
daughter Belle, 

An’ then laughed an’ chatted with her, like a person 
gettin’ well; 

An’ along late in the evenin’, I suppose, he went away; 

For he wasn’t there next mornin’, an’ Belle hadn’t a 
word to say. 
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An’ he left two silver dollars in an easy-noticed spot, 

For to pay us for his passage on the stone-boat, like 
as not; 

An’ *twas ample compensation for his transitory stay ; 

But whate’er he might have left us, still he carried 
more away; 

For my daughter Belle grew absent, started at each 
sound she heard, 

And Josiah Baker junior couldn’t get a civil word. 


Ir 


I was workin’ in my meadow, on a blazin’ summer’s day, 

When my son-in-law by contract came a-runnin’ ’cross 
the way, 

An’ remarked, “It’s been the bargain—for how long I 
needn’t tell— 

That these two farms should be married—as should 
also me an Belle; 

An’ how much the indications indicate that that’ll be, 

If you'll come down here a minute, you will have a 
chance to see.” 


An’ he led me ’cross the meadow, underneath some 
picnic trees, 

Where my gal an’ that wheel fellow sat as cosey as you 
please ; 

An’ she’d put some flowers an’ ribbons on the wheel, 
to make a show, 

An’ they’d been a-shakin’ hands there, an’ forgotten 
to let go; 
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An’ she sort 0’ made a chair-back of the fellow’s other 
arm, 
With no ’parent recollection of Josiah Baker’s farm. 


Then we walked around front of ’em, an’ I says, — 
“You’re very fine; 

But this gal that you are courtin’ is Josiah’s gal an’ - 
mine; 

You’re a mighty breechy critter, an’ are trespassin’ 
all round; 

Why, this very grove you sit in is Josiah’s father’s 
ground !” 

Then he rose up, stiff an’ civil, an’ helped Belle across 
the stile, 

An’ he stood there lookin’ at us, with a queer but 
quiet smile; 


An’ he stood there, like a colonel, with her tremblin’ 
on his arm, 

An’ remarked, “I beg your pardon, if I’ve done you 
any harm. 

But so far as ‘trespass’ matters, I’ve relieved you of 
that load, 

Since the place I now am standing is, I think, the 
public road. 

And this very sweet young lady, you in one sense 
yours may call, 


But she’s mine, sir, in another—and Josiah’s not at 
all. 


“T’ll escort this lady home, sir, leave my wheel here in 
your care, 
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And come back in fifteen minutes to arrange the 
whole affair. 
And please do not touch the ‘cycle’-—'tis as yet with- 


out a flaw, 

And I do not want a quarrel with ay future father- 
in-law ; 

If this Mr. Baker junior follows up his glances, 
though, 


With his fingers, I will thrash him till his cake is 
mostly dough.” 


Then he left us both suspectin’ that he’d rather got 
the start, 

An’ the acres of the daddies seemed increasin’ly 
apart; 

An’ we didn’t wait to see him; but, with one impa- 
tient jerk, 

We shook our heads in concert, an’ went back unto 


our work; 

An’ I couldn’t help reflectin’-—“He is steady like, an’ 
cool, 

An’ that wheel may be a folly, but it didn’t quite bring 
a fool.” 


I was on my stoop a-restin’, on a hazy autumn day, 

Rather drowsy from a dinner that had just been 
mowed away, 

And regrettin’—when old Baker’s an’ my homestead 
jined in one, 

That he wasn’t to furnish daughter, an’ I wasn’t to 


furnish son, 
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So’s to have my name continued, ’stead of letting it 
go down, 

When Josiah Baker junior came a drivin’ home from 
town. 


An’ a little ways behind him came that wheel scamp, 
ridin’ hard, 

An’ they both to once alighted, an’ come walkin’ 
through the yard; 

When, as fate was bound to have it, also came my 
daughter Belle, 

From a visit in some neighbor’s, lookin’ very sweet an’ 
well; 

An’ they stood there all together—that ’ere strange, 
dissimilar three, 

An’ remained in one position—lookin’ steady down at 
me. 


Then Josiah spoke up loudly, in a kind o’ sudden 

pet, 
“If this gal an’ I’s to marry, it is time the day was 

set; 

For that one-wheel feller’s always ’round here courtin’, 
on the fly, 

An’ they say she rides out with hin, in the night-time, 
on the sly. 

Father ’Il give us board an’ victuals, you can give her 
land an’ dower, 

Wherefore, if she wants to have me, please to set the 
day an’ hour.” 


Then the wheel scamp spoke up quiet, but as if the 
words he meant, 
“I would like to wed your daughter, an’ have come 
for your consent. 
She is very dear to me, sir, when we walk or when we 
ride, 
And, I think, is not unwilling to become my cherished 
bride. 
I can give her love and honor, and I ask of you no 
dower; 
Wherefore, please bestow your blessing; we have set 
the day and hour.” 


Then I might have told my daughter that she now 
could have the floor, 

An’ remarked that on this question there should be 
just one speech more; 

But I rendered my decision in a flame of righteous 
rage, 

An’ I shouted, “You’d no business for to court or to 
engage! 

This ’ere gal has long been spoke for; an’ you'll 
please to clamber on 

Your old hind-wheel of a buggy, an’ forevermore be 
gone!” 

Then he picked up Belle quite sudden, an’ made swift- 
ly for the gate, 

An’ I formed a move to stop ’em, but was most per- 
plexin’ late; 

He had fixed a small side-saddle on his everlastin’ 
wheel, 
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So that she could ride behind him (clingin’ ’round him 
a good deal) ; 

An’ straight down the Beebe turnpike, like a pair of 
birds they flew 

Towards a preacher’s who had married almost every — 
one he knew. 


“Stop ’em! head ’em! chase ’em! catch ’em! I com- » 
manded, very vexed: 
“They’ll be hustlin’ off our daughters on a streak 0’ 
lightnin’, next!” 
An’ we took Josiah’s wagon, an’ his old gray spavined 
mare, 
An’ proceeded for to chase’ em, with no extra time to 
spare ; 
An’ Josiah whipped an’ shouted, it was such a dismal 
pinch, 
An’ kept just so far behind ’em, but we couldn’t gain 
an inch! 


Down the turnpike road we rattled; an’ some fellows 

loudly cried, 
“Go it, Baker, or you'll lose her! ten to one upon the 

bride!” 

An’ I fumed an’ yelled an’ whistled, an’ commanded 
them to halt, 

An’ the fact we couldn’t catch ’em wasn’t Josiah 
Baker’s fault; 

But he murmured, “I am makin’ father’s mare into a 
wreck, 

Just to see my gal a-huggin’ round another feller’s 
neck!” 
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An’ they rushed into that preacher’s, maybe twenty 
rods ahead, 

An’ before I reached the altar all their marriage-vows 
was said; 

An’ I smashed in wildly, just as they was lettin’ go 0” 
han’s, 

An’ remarked, in tones of sternness, “I hereby forbid 
the banns!”’ 

While Josiah Baker junior close behind me meekly 
came, 

Sayin’, “Were my father present, he would doubtless 
do the same!” 


But they turned to me a-smilin’, an’ she har.gin’ on 
his arm, 
An’ he said, “I beg your pardon; let Josiah have the 


farm. 

We've accomplished the sweet object for which we so 
-long have striven, 

And, as usual in such cases, are prepared to be for- 
given.” 

An’ the whole thing seemed so settled, when I thought 
of it a while, 

That I looked ’em both all over, an’ then blessed ’em 
with a smile. 


Then Josiah Baker junior took his spavined mare for 
home, 
An’ ’twas difficult decidin’? which indulged the most in 
foam; 
But he spoke up, with a large smile appearin’ on his 
mouth, 
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“I kin git a gal whose father jines my father on the 
south !”” 
An’ he said, “I’ll drive alone, sir, if the same you do 
not mind; 
An’ your son an’ daughter Wheeler maybe’ll take you 
up behind.” 


IV 


I was workin’ in my wood-house on a snowy winter 
day, 

An’ reflectin’ on a letter that had lately come our way, 

How that Belle had every blessin’ that a married gal 
could need, 

An’ had bought her two twin daughters a small-sized 
velocipede, 

When the thought came stealin’ through me, “Well, so 
far as I can see, 

In the line of love an’ lovin’, what’s to be is apt to 
het, 


FARMER STEBBINS ON ROLLERS 


Rocurster January 4 


Dear Cousin Joun: 


We got here safe—my worthy wife an’ me— 

An’ put up at James Sunnyhopes’—a pleasant place 
to be; 

An’ Isabel, his oldest girl, is home from school just 
now, 
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An’ pets me with her manners all her young man will 
allow; 

An’ his good wife has monstrous sweet an’ culinary 
ways: 

It is a summery place to pass a few cold winter days. 


Besides, I’ve various cast-iron friends in different 
parts o’ town, 

That’s always glad to have me call whenever I come 
down; 

But t’other day, when ’mongst the same I undertook 
to roam, 

I could not find a single one that seemed to be to 
home! 

An’ when I asked their whereabouts, the answer was, 
“T think, 

If you’re a-goin’ down that way you'll find ’em at the 
Rink.” 


I asked what night the Lyceum folks would hold their 
next debate— 

(’ve sometimes gone an’ helped ’em wield the scythe 
of Church an’ State), 

Aw’ if protracted meetin’s now was holdin’ anywhere 

(1 like to get my soul fed up with fresh celestial fare) ; 

Or when the next church social was; they’d give a 
knowin’ wink, 

An’ say, “I b’lieve there’s nothin’ now transpirin’ but 
the Rink.” 


“What is this ‘Rink?’ ” I innocent inquired, that night 
at tea. 
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“Oh, you must go,” said Isabel, “this very night with 

me! 

And Mrs. Stebbins she must go, an’ skate there with 
us, too!” 

My wife replied, “My dear, just please inform me when 
I do. 

But you two go.” An’ so we went, and saw a circus 
there, 

With which few sights I’ve ever struck will anyways 
compare. 


It seems a good-sized meetin’-house had given up its 


pews 

(The church an’ pastor had resigned, from spiritual 
blues), 

An’ several acres of the floor was made a skatin’ 
ground, 


Where folks of every shape an’ size went skippin’ 
round an’ round; 

An’ in the midst a big brass band was heipin’ on the 
fun, 

Aw’ everything was gay as sixteen weddin’s joined in 
one. 


I’ve seen small insects crazy-like go circlin’ through 
the air, 

An’ wondered if they thought some time they’d maybe 
get somewhere ; 

I’ve seen a million river-bugs go scootin’ round an’ 
round, 

An’ wondered what ’twas all about, or what they’d lost 
or found; 
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But men an’ women, boys an’ girls, upon a hard-wood 
floor, 

All whirlin’ round like folks possessed, I never saw 
before. 


An’ then it straight came back to me, the things I’d 
read an’ heard 
About the rinks, and how their ways was wicked an’ 


absurd ; 

I'd learned somewhere that skatin’ wasn’t a healthy 
thing to do— 

But there was Doctor Saddlebags—his fam’ly with 
him, too! 


I'd heard that ’twasn’t a proper place for Christian 
folks to seek :— 
Old Deacon Perseverance Jinks flew past me like a 


streak! 


‘Then Sister Is’bel Sunnyhopes put on a pair o’ skates, 

Aw’ started off as if she’d run through all th’ adjoin- 
in’ States. 

My goodness! how that gal showed off! I never did 
opine 

That she could twist herself to look so charmin’ an’ 


so fine! 
And then a fellow that she knew took hold o’ hands 


with her, 
A sort o’ double crossways like, an’ helped her, as it 


were. 


T used to skate; an’ ’twas a sport of which I once was 


fond: 
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Why, I could write my autograph on Tompkins’ saw- 
mill pond! 

Of course to slip on runners, that is one thing, one 
may say, 

An’ movin’ round on casters is a somewhat different 
way; 

But when the fun that fellow had came flashin’ to my 
eye, 

I says, “I’m young again; by George, I’ll skate once 
more or die!” 


A little boy a pair o’ skates to fit my boots soon 
found— 

He had to put ’em on for me (I weigh three hundred 
pounds) ; 

An’ then I straightened up an’ says, “Look here, you 
younger chaps, 

You think you’re runnin’ some’at past us older heads, 


perhaps: 

If this young lady here to me will trust awhile her 
fate, 

I'll go around a dozen times an’ show you how to 
skate.” 


She was a niceish, plump young gal, I’d noticed quite 
a while, 

An’ she reached out her hands with ’most too daugh- 
terly a smile; 

But off we pushed with might an’ main; when all to 
once the wheels 

Departed sudden for the roof, an’ took along my heels; 
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My head attacked the floor as if *twas tryin’ to get 
through, 
An’ all the stars I ever saw arrived at once in view. 


*Twas sing’lar (as not quite unlike a saw-log there I 
lay) 

How many of the other folks was goin’ that same 
way ; 

They stumbled over me in one large animated heap, 

An’ formed a pile o’ legs an’ arms not far from ten 


foot deep; 

But after they had all climbed off, in rather fierce 
surprise, 

I lay there like a saw-log still—considerin’ how to 
rise. 


Then, dignified I rose, with hands upon my ample 
waist, 

An’ then sat down again with large and very painful 
haste; 

An’ rose again; and started off to find a place to rest; 

‘Then skated on my stomach some, an’ tore my meetin’ 
vest; 

When Sister Sunnyhopes slid up as trim as trim could 
be, 

An’ she an’ her young fellow took compassionate 
charge 0’ me, 


Then after I’d got off the skates an’ flung ’em out 0’ 
reach, 
I rose, while all grew hushed an’ still, an’ made the 
followin’ speech: 
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“My friends, I’ve struck a small idea (an’ struck it 
pretty square), 

Which physic’ly an’ morally will some attention bear: 

Those who their balance can preserve are safe here 
any day, 

An’ those who can’t, I rather think, had better keep 
away.” 


Then I limped out with very large unprecedented 
pains, 

An’ hired a horse at liberal rates to draw home my 
remains 3 

An’ lay abed three days, while wife laughed at an’ 
nursed me well, 

An’ used up all the arnica four drug-stores had to sell ; 

An’ when Miss Is’bel Sunnyhopes said, ‘‘Won’t you 
skate once more?” 

I answered, “Not while I remain on this terrestrial 
shore.” 


FARMER STEBBINS TOBOGGANS 


Rocuester, February, 28. 


Dear Cousin Joun: 

I got here safe, uncommonly alone, 

An’ walked the streets in head-up style quite willin’ 
to be known; 

With all the triumph in my eyes of one who works 
an’ waits, 

An’ in my overcoat a pair of first-class roller skates; 
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An’, anxious out of glory’s well a bucketfull to drink, 
I never stopped until I reached that same old skating 
rink, 


For ever since the fearful night I wrote about before 

I’ve swathed up safe an’ practised sly upon my gran- 
ary floor; 

I tumbled till it sagged the joists, persevered an’ beat, 

An’ skated like a critter born with casters on its feet; 

An’ now I says, “These swells will learn—what my 
best neighbors know— 

That, when he all unwinds himself, Old Stebbins ain’t 


so slow.” 


But when I reached that festive place, ’twas iocked 
up, I declare, 

An’ everything was desolate-like, an’ not a soul was 
there! 

While on the door a brand-new sign said: “Stand up 
for the Right! 

Salvation Army holds this fort! Prayer-meeting 
every night!” 

IT asked where all the skaters was; a passin’ boy 
replied, 

“Rink’s bu’st; they’re all a-takin’ in the new toboggan- 

slide!” 


“Ah me!” I said; “the same old game! It’s ‘one go all 
go sheep!” 
Then started off to find the place as fast as I could 
creep; 
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For, though I criticise my race, I can’t help but be- 
long ; 

An’ soon I found myself within the same old giddy 
throng. 

But now they played at down an’ up, instead of | 
roun’ an’ roun’, 

An’ skated somewhat like I did the night that I fell - 
down. 


An’ some was dressed in usual style—the same as any 
one— 

An’ some had nightcaps, red an’ blue, an’ small bed- 
blankets on; 

An’ some rode head-first on their chins, an’ some sat 
stiff an’ still, 

An’ ’twasn’t unlike the good old times we used to 
ride down-hill, 

(But all through life I’ve noticed, ’mongst girls, 
women, boys, an’ men— 

This climbin’ up to some large height, to be pushed 
down again!) 


As I thus mused, who should come up the easy, stair- 
cased slopes, 

But my old young true treacherous friend, Miss Is’bel 
Sunnyhopes ! 

Who’s got me into more small scrapes than any girl 
on earth, 

An’ always helped me out again, with tender-seasoned 
mirth ; 

But everything looked safe-like as she fluttered to my 
side, 
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And said, “My dear friend!—is it you?—do come 
and have a slide!” 


She borrowed from a smart young man—a fellow that 
she knew— 

A han’-sled with the runners gone—just big enough 
for two; 

They’d rode in partnership, it seems; an’ he gave up 

his place, 

With something that wasn’t quite content upon his 

a lengthenin’ face; 

An’ off we flew, with speed that shocked an’ made me 
almost blind, 

Fast as that first tobogganer—the foeman of man- 
kind. 


We went straight down, an’ clim’ back safe; an’ no 
mishap had known, 

If I had heard cold Reason say, “Let well enough 
alone.” 

But Isabel’s young fellow looked as sour as sour could 


be, 
An’ just as if he’d like to make a mince-pie out of 


me ; 
An’ so I says, “Ill lengthen still this young man’s 


underlip,” 
And turned to Isabel an’ said, “Let’s take another 


trips: 


The second ride I gave a glance at two small boards 


that lay 
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On edge to keep us sliders in the straight an’ narrow 
way 3 

My eyes was sort of misted like, I lost or lent my 
head, 

An’ grabbed these boards, supposin’ them a portion of _ 
the sled; 

I stopped off; an’ the sleigh went on, an’ left me, in a - 
trice, 

A-hangin’ there with nothin’ much betwixt me an’ the 
ice, 


“Hold on!” “Let go!” “Climb up!” “Slide down!” 

I heard the people roar: 

I didn’t know which one not to do, an’ so I tried all 
four. 

I kicked an’ grabbed an’ clim an’ clawed, an’ felt from 
foot to scalp 

As if I was in Switzerland a-hargin’ to an Alp; 

My skates hopped out an’ skivtered off like boys let 
clear of school 

(First time they’d ever run without an old bald-headed 
fool) ! 


My hat an’ specs skipped clean away, as if they’d 
caught the craze, 

An’ been a-longin’ for this chance for several nights 
and days; 

Three apples an’ five doughnuts, an’ a purchased 
bakery bun, 

All tried the new toboggan-slide, an’ went down, one 
by one; 
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An’ as for me—as some girls say, in that “brook” song 
they sing, 

I “slipped an’ slid an’ gloomed an’ glanced,” an’ 
grabbed at everything. 


An’ finally I twisted round, head-foremost on my back, 

An’ went down like a lightnin’ train that’s just run 
off the track, 

An’ reached the bottom of the hill within a little while, 

Then rolled an’ scooted somethin’ like a quarter of a 
mile; 

An’ when I gathered up, unhurt, but awful unattired, 

I felt some like the waddin’ of a shot-gun lately fired. 


Then Isabel came softly up, with Pity’s soothin’ 
charms, 

An’ all of my lost property scooped in her han’some 
arms, e 

An’ re’lly hoped I wasn’t hurt—and handed me a 
pin— 


With sober face, but eyes upon the broadest kind of 
grin; 

And then her fellow came, and made a show of help- 
in’ me; 

But that ’ere underlip of his was short as short could 
be. 


An’ then I turned, an’ said “Good-bye” to all the peo- 
ple round ; 
“My friends, I’m out of place again; on more than 
slippery ground! 
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This goin’ back upon their age is what no one should 
do; 

It’s hard to play the fine young man an’ be an old 
one too. 

Farewell to rinks an’ slides while days aroun’ me slip. 
an’ roll! 

I'll spend the spare time after this on my immortal 
soul.” 


IN THE WRECKAGE OF THE MAINE 


In the farm-lands or the city 
Grieves a woman—sad—alone;3 
*Neath God’s everlasting pity 
She is weeping for her own. 
Cabinets have toiled and wrangled, 
Statesmen could not soothe her pain— 
For that weary heart is tangled 
In the wreckage of the Maine. 


Through the golden halls of fashion 
Moves a lady tall and fair; 

Round her gleam the flames of passion 
On the soft magnetic air. 

Suitors bow and bend above her, 
But their wiles are all in vain: 

She is thinking of a lover 
In the wreckage of the Maine. 


On a cot, the sailor lying 
Rests his soul in silent prayer; 
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Through the long days he is dying; 
But his tears are falling there 
For the gallant fellow-seamen 
Who will rest, while Time shall reign, 
In that sepulchre of freemen, 
’Neath the wreckage of the Maine. 


On a continent of splendor 
Is a nation calmly grand— 
Freedom’s natural defender— 
Honest labor’s helping hand: 
And it speaks, half kind, half cruel: 
“Liberty, O haughty Spain, 
Soon may grasp another jewel 
From the wreckage of the Maine!” 


SONG—LANGUAGE OF THE FLAG 


OQ srars of our flag one by one you arose, 
*Till the sky on our banner was blazing with splendor! 
Each ray from their depths is a night to our foes, 
And a sunburst of joy to the gallant defender. 
Noi only their worth cheers the land of your birth, 
But flings its clear light to the ends of the earth! 
And the nation shall never from victory rest, 
*Till the world is as free as the Land of the West! 


O stripes of the flag !—you are emblems of woe 
That fell on the hearts of the founders we cherish; 
*Gainst the frowns of the storm and the guns of the foe 
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They fought that the land of their love should not 
perish. 

The stripes that gleam red are from blood that was 
shed, 

And the white ones between are from shrouds of our. 
dead ; 

And farther and farther this emblem shall wave, : 

Till the world has forgot that there e’er was a slave! 


O staff of our flag!—you are sturdy and strong, 
Like the people whose hands and whose hearts must 
uphold you! 
You cling to the colors, through tempests of wrong, 
Or when ’mid the zephyrs of peace they enfold you. 
On many a field, you have scorned e’er to yield, 
For the hearts of the brave were your sword and your 
shield ; 
And you promise for ages to stay in your might, 
*Till the world gathers round you—firm standard of 
right! 
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